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256 
HOSTESSES 
CARRIED THE MESSAGE OF 
THE WELCOME WAGON 
SPONSOR MERCHANTS INTO 
56,246 
HOMES 


BUILDING LASTING BUSINESS FRIENDSHIPS AND SERVING AS PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AMBASSADORS 
THROUGH THE SPONSORSHIP OF 2,350 PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANTS OUR 
HOSTESSES HAVE BEEN ABLE TO CARRY INTO THE HOMES OF ALL RE- 
CIPIENTS THE WORTHY MESSAGES OF MANY CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
INCLUDING THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, RED CROSS, CAN- 
CER SOCIETY, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ASSOCIATION FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, FELLOWSHIP COMMISSION, LI- 
BRARIES, GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, U. S. SAVINGS BONDS, GIRL 
AND BOY SCOUTS, YWCA, YMCA, YMHA, YWHA, FREEDOM'S 
FOUNDATION, UNITED FUND, NATIONAL FOUNDATION, 
POLICE & FIRE DEPARTMENTS, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION, HOSPITALS, VISITING NURSE, MEDICAL 
А AND DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND LETTERS EX- 
TENDING THE GOOD WISHES OF CITY MAYORS, 
TOWNSHIP AUTHORITIES AND GREETINGS FROM 
OUR GOVERNOR. 
FOR INFORMATION: TURNER 7-2767 
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Old Traveler 


When-amy. eldest 
daughté&r came 
home for a visit 
on a recent week- 
end she brought 
me a box of lemon 
scented soap im- 
ported from Ire- 
land. The truth is 
that everytime she 
comes to visit us 
from her home in 
New York, she 
brings me a box of 
soap. Her gift has- 
nt any kind of 
significance. It's just that she can't re- 
sist buyiag soap when she passes a 
cosmetic display. It must be heredi- 
tary. I have been a soap enthusiast 
ever since my mother used to double 
check behind my ears. Growing up in- 
to shaving time I used every kind of 
soap, liquid, powdered, pitchmen's, 
vegetable, stick, tube and mug, tar 
soap, transparent glycerine and a co- 
coanut oil shampoo soap I used for 
my hair. 

*Avon calling" doorbell ringing 
girls now sell men's toiletries plus 
soap and I am a push-over for them 
but soaps are not what they used to 
be. In the race for detergents, soap- 
makers have forgotten how to make 
good old-fashioned sudsey soap but 
then of course nothing is as good as 
it used to be. 

I was reminded the other day that 
nothing will ever take the place of 
buttons and button holes . . . no not 
even zippers and they're expensive 
too! I can sew a button to a garment 
and even mend a button hole but 
now my major "cleaning" costs are 
repairing and replacing zipper fail- 
ures to be sure that I have zips that 
grip. Of course, I have some zips 
that work but I have others that bust 
plain off their tracks or others that 
just never start. 

I do not want to seem subtly im- 
proper but I have had some very se- 
rious circumstances resulting from 
overlapping, stuck, clogged, mis- 
meshed, cantankerous zippers and my 
wife won’t buy a frock now that zips 
up the back for I refuse to "zip-her". 


“SEZ LITTLE AMY” 


“Faith is the bird that sings in the 
dark 
To herald the break of day 
He follows my daddy wherever he 
goes 
In the most sensational way.” 
—Р”.Е.Е. 


"I commend : 
| Martell Ү.$.0.Р. 
| to УОП Michel Martell 


Now, from France's first family of co- 
gnacs, comes Martell V.S.O.P. It isa 
noble cognac of magnificent bouquet 
and presence. Martell V.S.O.P. will 
provea great discovery for discerning con- 
noisseurs at $9.13 a bottle, rétail price. 


MARTEL 


ү.$.О.Р. "72 Superior Old Pale ANG \ 


BRANDY / 
V.S.0.P. COGNAC BRANDY, 80 PROOF, 
SOLE U.S. REP. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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SD em EN. асе 
This Colonial Building, perched on the very brink 
of the Delaware River, houses beneath it's vener- 
able beams, a unique assortment of antiques as well 
as а large collection of English China curiosities. 
Not the least of its surprises is the excellent cuisine 
and the cheerful friendliness the Black Bass Hotel 
is so proud of. On Route #32, River Road along 
the Delaware, seven miles north of New Hope. 


The Colonial.Country House at Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa. specializes in steaks, chops, turkey dinners 
as well as unusual dishes for which Carmen and 
Gloria Zimbalardi, the new managers of this restau- 
rant,are famous. Mr. Zimbalardi was formerly Chef 
of the Rye Valley Country Club in Huntingdon Val- 
ley and owner of the Casa Carmen in Souderton. 
Mrs. Zimbalardi was with Williamsons' Restaurant 
of the Presidential Apartments and Henry's on Wal- 
nut Street in Philadelphia. Open Sunday. 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
BUT CHRISTMAS DAY 


The Famous Old Doylestown Inn is now presenting a celebrity 
hour every Friday at 5:15 witk Penny Larsen at the delightful 
Jug-In-The-Wall. Here Penny interviews Mike Ellis, Impesario 
of the Bucks County Playhouse, during one of her recent 
sessions at the Inn. Delightful Friday entertainment for cock- 
tails and dinner as well as a conveniently located spot for any- 
thing from a snack to entertaining, at anytime. 


DOYLESTOWN INN 
АКА 


Cultalossa Inn 


Dining By The Falls 


Route 32, River Road ° Lumberville, Pennsylvania 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
"Corcoran Speaking" of radio & TV 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and 89° 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


(under new management) 
Dinners Served 
5 P.M. to 11 P.M. 


Entertainment Nightly 
Open ’til 2 A.M. Closed Sunday 


York Road Reservations 
New Hope 862-2182 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy. Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
from 11:30. Closed Sundays. Reserva- 
tions: YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’ Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Cartwheel Inn—Superb Cuisine. Swiss- 
French Menu. Breakfast, Luncheon — 
Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. Sunday Dinner 12 
to 9. Bar open weekdays until 3 A.M. 
Route 202—near New Hope. Closed 
Sundays. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday. 


#8 Mechanic — 8 W. Mechanic St., 
New Hope, Pa. Sandwiches and light 
platters served from morning till mid- 
night, every day but Monday. 862-2164. 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 
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Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Route 611 & 313. 348:9364 


INDIAN ROCK 


"On The Delaware" 


A Must on your dining list for ex- 
cellent cuisine and a charming Early 
American, atmosphere. Jayne. and 
Joseph Lodge-are your Hosts. 
Cocktail Lounge—Dinner 5 til 9 
Rt. 32, River Road | Upper Black Eddy 
22 Miles N. of w Маре q 
YUkon 2-5767 of 2- SX Y 
AYS — 3 


CLOSED SUN 
PARK VIEW 
LUNCH RESTAURANT 
Across from New 
from. 15 Bucks Co. 
Court House 
DINNER Air Conditioned . 
For Your Comfort 
from $1.45 RE-QPENING 
Tues., September 4 
Under 
SUNDAY New Management 
Family Style 30 East Court St. 


К Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3311 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 
*On the Delaware since 1745" 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pas 
Phone 297-5770 
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Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 
A Selected Mer? of Choice 


Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
U.S. Rt. 1 SK 7-3757  Penndel, Pa. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 


The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 


RT, 611 Revere, Pa. 
"15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


ыа 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Ваг. & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


EE DEOR 
Lii чит 
Bowell 


FOR LUNCHEON 
AND DINNER 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
PLEASANT PRICES 
COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


Open Daily & Sunday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


% | 


WHERE TO DINE 


Wrightstown 


Old Anchor’ Inn—Rts. 413 and 232, 
Wrightstown. Roast beef and homemade 
cheese cake are outstanding. Terrace 
and Hunt rooms available for banquets, 
receptions and clubs. Cocktails—also 

ar. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old ings, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, ‘a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 


Modest prices for grand snapper soup. 


and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and.cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent’s greeting. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar "ЇЇ 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Indoors and outdoors 
with candlelight twinkling from dining 
areas around an open garden, old brasses 
and stoneware filled with flowers. Radios 
"Stella Dallas" on hand to greet you. 
Here you enjoy fine continental food 
&nd American favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance. with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales’ south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 


tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


“One Of the Best Chings 
Jn Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 
* Weddings - Receptions 
* Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Edge 


سے — 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELA 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
1/2 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS ANE DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


WARE 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE - 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


¥ 


Bluegate Candles 
` Colonial Reproductions 
“Westmoreland Milk Glass — — 


^s ar NE Г 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!" 


5 


7 D. 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


А favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Ноте. 


Intenection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


WHERE TO “DINE 


Lower Bucks 

Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. S'eaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 

Ye Old Delaware House—Food and 
service in the fine old Pennsylvania tra- 
dition. Enjoy the gracious atmosphere of 
this famous old hostelry. Delicious din- 
ing on the Delaware. Radcliffe & Mill 
Sts., Bristol, Pa. 

The Yardley Inn— This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HyYatt 
3-3800. : 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 For Reser- 
vations. 


“ 


Lower Diver Road 


Colonial Country House Restaurant— 
At edge of Washington Crossing Park, 
over the Canal Bridge. A place to bring 
the children and enjoy a delicious full 
course dinner, or an in between snack. 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- ' 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Buckingham 


оа а рана 


Boswells Route 202—Delightful Week-| 
days from 11 to 9 P.M.—Sunday 12:30 
to 9 P.M. Colonial atmosphere—Attrac- 
tive prices. 


CO-OP STORE 


"The only customer-owned store 
catering to you" 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for: your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


~a - ~~ 
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PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat. ~. 


Diníhg an: Event, at 
- GOLDIES а 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 
Sundays from 7-1 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa.» 24988686 


уш 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 204 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE |CE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask, your grocer for 
low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


THE DOYLESTOWN INN — a pleasant place to enjoy good food 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or late snacking. 


Join Penny Larsen 
and guest celebrities 
during the Friday at 
Five broadcasts from 
the  Jug-In-The-Wall 
Cocktail Lounge. 


BET 


One of the county's oldest favorites, 
you'll find your visit to this historic Inn 
a delightful experience. Whether it's for 
an early breakfast, a pleasant business 
or shopping luncheon, family dinner in 
the main dining room or cocktails or 
nightcap in the Jug-In-The-Wall, you 
will enjoy it thoroughly. Spacious, com- 
fortable guest rooms, all with private 
bath. Banquet facilities also available. 


The Doylestown Inn 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2474 
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To the Editor 


А column in which we invite our 
readers to express their opinions and 
reactions. We are delighted to hear 
from you, our readers and will pass 
on through this column your interests 
pro and con. 


Dear Penny: 

Recently, while poking around the 
magazine department of a nearby 
drug store, I happened across the 
August edition of Bucks County Life. 
The 35 cents invested in this publica- 
tion was inspired by the following 
note in the magazine’s masthead: 
“Penny’s Patter by Penny Larsen.” 

Since that day, a question has aris- 
en in my mind that can only be an- 
swered by you or one of your editors. 
How does one go about getting one’s 
name in the masthead of a publica- 
tion without actually doing any visi- 
ble work for same? I must have leaf- 
ed through that magazine eight or ten 
times in eager search for the provac- 
ative informative (quoth the grape- 
vine) article by an energetic young 
scribe named Larsen. Thus far, I have 
been without success. 

Frustration and acid aggravation 
have overcome my sunny disposition 
and the thought has occurred to me 
that possibly the anonymous re-write 
man is headed for social and institu- 
tional disaster, being eclipsed by by- 
lined writers who exhibit their 4 point 
credits and little else. 


Your answer is apprehensively 
awaited! 

Sincerely, 

Том BROWN 


Penny Larsen is a regular member 
of our staff, but in August was on 
vacation! 


Bucks County Life: 

Why can’t we have beautiful cover 
pictures instead of the ugly things 
you have. Victor Brozani may have 
“gifted” it but why use something 
that looks like scrawls by my little 
grandchildren. There is so much of 
beauty why not use it? No wonder 
people need tranquilizers. 

Mary M. Rau 
RFD, Riegelsville, Pa. 

Our July cover with the Eagle by 
Alan Saalburg and our modern Aug- 
ust cover by Victor Brozani have 
brought us more compliments and 
interesting comments than we have 
ever had in our two years of exist- 
ence. 


Dear Editor: 

When Welcome Wagon introduced 
your magazine to us, we were de- 
lighted. It is a dignified and most 
interesting periodical completely rep- 
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resentative of Bucks County. 

We are now happy to greet our 
new next door neighbor with a gift 
subscription. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

Very truly yours, 
JACQUELINE SILVERMAN 


Dear Mr. Freking: 

May I at the outset extend my con- 
gratulations to you and your staff for 
a most wonderful publication... 
which I am certain, does more for 
Bucks County, than can be imagined. 
I have always been an ardent admirer 
of everything Bucks County, and am 
now even more so, since subscribing 
to Bucks County Life. 

I have been most pleased with your 
presentation of the various Restaur- 
ants and most charming cocktail and 
dining rooms . . . and thanks to your 
publication, have made myself an in- 
frequent visitor to them. I have sug- 
gested this to you selfishly, about a 
year ago . . . and you have complied 
with my wishes most graciously . . . 
for which I thank you. 

I have another passion . . . and 
that for sporting articles . . . hunting 
and fishing preferably. Might it be 
possible to engender one of these into 
the publication in the near future? 

. ог as the season for the respective 
sport arrives. I am sure it would be 
of interest to a great many. 

Thank you, 
HENRY BOGDAN 
Trenton, N. J. 


Although H.L.F. is still on the 
sick list, he is now well enough 
to handle both his Old Traveler’s 
Column and “To The Editor” — 
we hope our readers will feel 
free to keep in touch through 
this column and will be very 
happy to hear from all of you. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 


two years.—A thoughtful gift. 


Dear Henry Freking: 

“Here’s to an excellent magazine 
that portrays the Bucks County that 
we love. Please keep it that way. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH BENNER 
Realtor 
Richboro, Pa. 


Thank you Mr. Benner, we just 
love readers like you. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


this year marks its sesquicentennial 
— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 
Dinner 11 A.M. till 9 P.M. 
Our New Buttery Open till 2 A.M. 


DUNCAN HINES 


тик = ~ 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 


No. 8 MECHANIC 
A Good Sandwich Over The Millpond 


Open Every Day but Monday 


No. 8 W. Mechanic St., New Hope 
PHONE: 862-2164 


Gracious Dining 
in 
Colonial 


Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 


persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 
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The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 
WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


Cocktails served Sunday 1 to 10 P.M. (Philadelphia only) 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 


Famous 


Last Words 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


*Nonsense, darling. If you don't 

harm them, they won't harm you." 
* * * 

*[ must say you surprise me, Norm- 
an. I didn't think you cared for your 
mother-in-law very much, yet here 
you've gone and arranged this lovely 
trip to Grand Canyon just for me." 

ж ж * 


*But Pm innocent, I tell you! In- 
nocent!" 

* * * 

“I realize its a blind corner, but 
there's never any traffic on this road 
at this hour." 

* * * 

*Watch it, kid. I can outdraw any- 

body in this town." 
* * * 

*So Leo's off his feed, is he? Well, 
don't worry. I was handling the big 
cats before you were born." 

* * * 


“What Railroad Crossing sign?" 
* * * 


*Listen, punk, nobody threatens me 

like that and gets away with it." 
* * * 

"Hey, Sarge, what does kamikaze 
mean, anyway?" 
* * * 

*Don't be a goose, Maud. Sharks 
never swim this close to shore." 

* * * 

*Honest, Louis, it wasn't me who 
tipped off the Feds. IT WASN'T МЕ!” 
* * * 

“Now stand back, boys, and let a 
real demolition expert show you how 
it’s done." 

* * * 

“Damn barbeques anyway. Hand 

me that can of gasoline, son." 
* * * 

“Hold on to your hat, baby, and ГЇЇ 
show you what a really good car can 
do!" 

* * * 

“You may fire when ready, Grid- 

ley." 
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Rte. US 136 and Pa. Turnpike 
Bristol, Pa. 
ST 8-8400 


Colonial Country House 


RESTAURANT - DAIRY BAR 
Rt. 532 and Upper River Rd. 
HY 3-2558 


Jumbo Sandwiches and 
Ice Cream Sodas 


open every day 


Luncheon Special 11:30-4:30, 75c to 95c 
Full Course Dinners 4:30-8:30 
Sunday Dinners 11:30-8:30 


Delicious food, tastefully served in 
Colonial atmosphere. 


THE NEW 


Delaware Valley's 
оміу ART FILM HovsE 

ON CORYELL STREET 
LAMBERTVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 


Box 91... EX 7-0486 


DISTINGUISHED FILMs 
FROM ALL NATION'S «+++ 
OPEN EVERY EVENING / 
MON: THRU THURS: «99 – 
STUDENTS 2.60 5 FRIDAY 
THRO SUN? [25 FOR BOTH. 
CHILDREN : „50 AT ALL TIMES, 
ALTHOU6H FILMS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST To THEM ARE ALWAYS 
NOTED + «<< THE MANAGEMENT: 
ARTHUR CARDUNER & GRANT BEHOP 


AIR - CONDITIONED | 


Wpite Lor йд 


Y M 
mec, CROSSWAY MOTOR INN 4 


University Ave. Exit 
Schuylkill Expressway 
Phila., Pa. EV 2-8200 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon, 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00. 
Dinner 5:00-9:00" 
Sunday dinners 


from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler's Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ^n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


TOM REDDY’S 


PLAYHOUSE INN 


New Hope, Pa. 


Conveniently located next to the 
Bucks County Playhouse in New 
Hope. The interior has been re- 
decorated in the colonial manner; 
especially interesting is the lounge 
which is panelled in pecky cypress. 
Airconditioning and soft music 
make for delightful dining along 
the Delaware. i 


In addition to steaks, chops and 
lobsters, specialties of the house are 
dishes from Williamsburg recipes 
such as Virginia ham and turkey 
breast. 


Hours are from 9-11 breakfast, 
12-2 lunch, 5:30 to 10, dinner and 
after theatre dining and dancing un- 
til 2 A.M. On Sundays brunch is 
served from 9-1:00 and dinner from 
4:30 to 8:00. 


862-2035 


Re plunging into the thorny area 
of charges and counter charges of 
macing in Bucks County, it might be 
of some value to reflect briefly on the 
history of the Anti-Macing statute of 
1939. 

During the 1938 gubernatorial cam- 
paign Republicans made the macing 
of state employes by Democrats a 
major issue. The GOP’s enthusiasm 
over the issue was heightened con- 
siderably by the fact that Gov. David 
L. Lawrence, then doubling in brass 
as secretary of the Commonwealth and 
chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee, was alleged to be the 
state’s grand macer during the term of 
Democratic Governor George Earle. 

Although Lawrence was cleared of 
the charge after the election, Earle 
was defeated. When Republican Ar- 
thur James set up camp in the State 
House in 1939, the Republicans, to 
show their good faith, enacted an anti- 
macing law — about as broad and ill- 
defined a piece of legislation ever to 
come out of Harrisburg. 

Since its enactment 23 years ago, 
exactly two macing cases have come 
before the courts, both involving 
Democratic county chairmen — one 
from Wyoming County and the other 
from Franklin County. 

The Wyoming defendant was ac- 
quitted and the Franklin defendant 
was convicted and fined $125. His 
appeal is stil kicking around the 
courts, but the statute has still to face 
a Constitutional test. 

As this is written, Bucks County 
Democratic Chairman John T. Welsh 
has yet to be arrested, but all indica- 
tions are that he will be by the time 
this piece is read. 

If arrested and indicted, Welsh's 
case will in all probability turn on 
whether he "demanded, either directly 
or indirectly" (whatever an indirect 
demand is) an assessment on the sal- 
aries of Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
State Highway Department employes 


to be used to help finance the Novem- 


ber campaign. 

It appears to be perfectly legal to 
suggest an accelerated rate of giving, 
say, in the manner of the United 
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With 


Fund, which recommends specific con- 
tributions based on earnings, but high- 
ly illegal to "demand" same. 

ж ж ж 

On July 16 John T. Welsh appeared 
at a union meeting of State Highway 
Department employes held in the 
Doylestown Moose Home. There were 
three things on Welsh's mind — the 
registration campaign — distribution 
of literature extolling the alleged ac- 
complishments of the Lawrence Ad- 
ministration and fund raising, although 
not necessarily in that order. In any 
event it appears as though Welsh de- 
voted the major portion of his address 
to the latter. 

(One must bear in mind that it has 
been four years since Welsh person- 
ally approved patronage appointments 
of Turnpike Commission and High- 
way Department workers. As a result 
many of these workers are loyal to the 
man who got them their jobs, John C. 
Mulligan, former Democratic county 
chairman, who was beaten by Welsh 
in an election for the party chairman- 
ship on June 11. This is especially true 
in the Highway Department which is 
headed by Oscar A. Booz. Booz, Mul- 
ligan and Levittown attorney Norvin 
Nathan, who has and should continue 
to play a leading role in the Welsh 
business, all are charter members of 
the recently formed and cryptically 
titled *Anti-Welsh Committee.’ ) 

It seems clear that Welsh must have 
said something to lead some of the 
highway workers to believe that he 
meant to mace them. This evidently 
was reported to Anti-Welsh headquart- 
ers in Bristol Township, and a plan to 
trap Welsh was laid. 

Two nights later, at the Warrington 
Country Club, at a meeting of 70 
Turnpike workers working in Bucks 
County, the boom was lowered on 
Welsh, when he evidently made a 
speech similar to that given at the 
Highway Department workers’ meet- 
ing. 

How the story broke is anyone's 
guess, but one real good guess is that 
a reporter for the "Philadelphia In- 
quirer" took one of the worker's places 
at the meeting (in the old days Welsh 
would have recognized them all) and 
answered for him during the roll call. 

The "Inquirer", evidently uncertain 
as to just what it had its hands on, 
played the story on page 6 the follow- 
ing morning. Shortly thereafter all hell 
broke loose as the story moved across 


MULLIGAN STEW 


a Dash Of Mace 


By Bryan Rodgers 


the wire services and around the state. 

The “Inquirer”, proudly mentioning 
in every ensuing story, that it had an 
“exclusive” kept the heat on Welsh for 
reasons best known to the editors (or 
perhaps the publishers). At the mo- 
ment the "Inquirer" has tried and con- 
victed Welsh, but faithful to its stand- 
ard of objective reporting, has gra- 
ciously refrained from recommending 
the sentence. 

Had there been any doubt that the 
whole situation smacked just a trifle of 
the fantastically rough brand of poli- 
tics played by Bucks Democrats, it 
was quickly erased by the revelation 
that attorney Nathan was representing 
four turnpike workers who had sent 
off a complaint to Attorney General 
David Stahl charging Welsh with mac- 
ing. Nathan regards Welsh in precisely 
the manner in which a cobra views a 
mongoose. 

Recent revelations by Doylestown 
attorney Robert W. Valimont, the 
Democratic candidate for State Senate, 
disclose that sometime between July 
18 and July 22 Mulligan telephoned 
one Bernard Snyder, turnpike worker 
from Trumbauersville, who for one 
reason or another, Mulligan had rea- 
son to believe was a likely candidate 
to sign a complaint against Welsh. 

Accordingly, Mulligan arranged 
with Snyder to gather together kin- 
dred spirits among the turnpike work- 
ers for a meeting at Snyder’s home 
on the 22nd. 

Accompanying Mulligan to Snyder’s 
home was Nathan. Accompanying 
Nathan was his portable typewriter, 
thoughtfully brought along just in 
case it might come in handy. Upshot 
of the meeting was that the complaint 
to Stahl was personally typed up by 
Nathan, who volunteered to act as 
legal representative for the four sign- 
ers — a rather uncommon occurrence 
among even the more afluent mem- 
bers of the bar. 

Upon receiving the complaint Stahl 
predictably got off the hook by dump- 
ing the investigation in the decidedly 
unreceptive lap of Paul R. Beckert, 
Bucks District Attorney and Republi- 
can County Chairman, who unhappily 
but dutifully began to investigate 
Welsh. 

From that point on, things began 
to happen rather quickly. Valimont 
charged that two turnpike workers had 


(Continued on next page) 
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models were simply darling — апа 
would be even more so on their own 
heads. For years, it seems, they had 
been wishing they could send their 
hair to the beauty shop without ac- 
companying it. Here was the chance 
to do so, and the fact that a custom- 
made wig of all-human hair can cost 
as much as $1,500 added a status sym- 
bol to the convenience. 

The not-so-solvent couldn't have 
cared less about the wig fad, or so 
they said, but this sour-grapes attitude 
vanished like fog in the midday sun 
when real-as-life wigs of a synthetic 
material called Dynel appeared. A 
thousand women a day jammed big 
city department stores to buy a glam- 
orous topping for $49.50. 


Kl — eee 


been threatened with loss of their jobs 
by a county detective and an investi- 
gator from the Attorney General's 
office if they did not sign statements 
incriminating Welsh. Beckert quickly 
and angrily denied the involvement of 
one of his detectives, but pointedly 
declined to deny that the other investi- 
gator might have made such a threat. 

Next day Valimont hit the headline 
again, claiming that macing was ramp- 
ant in the GOP and that Beckert him- 
self was a victim. Beckert studied 
Valimont's demand for an investiga- 
tion for one day, and then, borrowing 
a leaf from Stahl's book, announced 
that the Attorney General was the 
man to handle this particular case. 

Any conjecture into what Welsh 
actually did or did not say at the two 
meetings, it seems here. would be im- 
proper. 

However, it is difficult to under- 
stand just what Mulligan and Nathan 
thought they might gain, short of re- 
venge, if, as they hope, Welsh is con- 
victed. 

Readers are referred to a comment 
by one extremely knowledgeable Dem- 
ocratic politician who has no cause to 
love Welsh. 

“Mulligan is dead with the State 
Committee. Nathan is dead with the 
State Committee. Anyone who had 
anything to do with blowing the whis- 
tle on Welsh is dead. Politics is a 
tough game, but there are some things 
you don’t do. You don’t go to the 
cops. You especially don’t go to the 
cops on a bum rap, and you never, 
you never do something like this just 
before a gubernatorial election." A 


The Old Traveler 
Dear Staff: 

As Little Amey (Mrs. Freking ) 
has told you, I’m playing a return en- 
gagement at the Quakertown Hos- 
pital. Been here two weeks now but 
getting back in shape, putting on 
weight and developing an enorm- 
ous craving for good food . . . let’s 
face it, baby food is strictly for 
babies! How I miss our Bucks County 
restaurants. The last one I visited 
(before I was knocked out by my 
overindulgence with work) was the 
newly opened Cock’n Bull in Ped- 
dlers Village, Lahaska. 

Little Amey has promised to take 
me back the first day I leave here 
for one of their Charcoal Broiled 
Steaks. She isn't working any hard- 
ship on herself doing that for she still 
is drooling, remembering the baked 
chicken in honey she was served 
there. It's a far cry from the delight- 
ful repast my nurse just brought me 
- . . Strained carrots, spinach, and 
apricot drizzle with weak tea on the 
rocks! HLF 
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removed. This led to the practice of 
putting on a close hood at once when 
the wig was taken off for sleeping, 
hence the knitted and tasseled night- 
cap was a necessary part of a gentle- 
man's wardrobe. Àn English traveller, 
noting the caps worn by the poor in 
the daytime, reported in horror that 
“all looked as if about to go to bed." 
The wig became a badge of class 
and position and in Bucks County, as 
elsewhere in the colonies, was worn 
only by "the best people." To appear 
in your own hair was an admission 
that you were a nobody or a radical, 
and you were treated accordingly. 
William Penn wore a hat at all 
times except, presumably, in bed. As 


erous hand by the barber. He was paid 
by the ounce. The fats from which the 
pomades were made were often rancid 
and to counteract the smell, the barber 
poured on his strongest perfume. A 
mouse had only to follow his.nose to 
find a tasty supper. The wealthier wig- 
wearers placed silver mouse traps near 
their heads when inclined to nap in 
full regalia. 

A belle of Bristol confided to her 
diary, around 1777, that, having for- 
gotten to set a trap, she had had a 
“horrid fright” when awakened by the 
struggles of a mouse which had en- 
tangled itself in her wig. Their screech- 
ing duet brought the constabulary on 
the run. A 
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EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


COCKTAILS — LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Open Every Day - Except Sunday 
Buffet Luncheon 


Daily $1.75 


CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


The tree that grows 
thru ovr roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay ot our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays — 


Hove a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Ра. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


ON THE HILL - UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s. In one of its most de- 
lightful settings. Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Skytop Terrace or the Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. For reservations — Call 982-8782. 


Closed Mondays 
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Monument Ог Monstrosity 


oylestown's old timers have been 

trying out the new seats which 
rest оп marble blocks in the trans- 
formed Court House Park. The ma- 
jestic old trees under whose shade 
generations of Bucks Countians solv- 
ed the nation's problems are gone. 
The ornamental youngsters (they are 
beyond the sapling stage) offer no 
solace. One senior citizen complained, 
"They have given us our place in the 
sun but it's damn hot unless you have 
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By Preston Hoyle 


a cast iron tail. I don't know whether 
this thing is a monument or mon- 
strosity." 

Voices in central Doylestown de- 
scribe the new seven million dollar 
Court House and Administration 
building as a work of art, but there 
is a commercial postscript in the local 
observation that if it had been placed 
elsewhere, Doylestown would have 
dried up and blown away. “Not so,” 
says a juror rushing over to Town 


“Some want the depot up — some 
down — 

Some in the centre of the town; 

Some people fear there'll be blood 
spilt, 

They'd better wait till the road is 

built." 

In 1895 the Village Improvement 
Association was formed and immedi- 
ately came to grips with the town 
fathers over the filthy streets and the 
historically unsanitary spittoons. The 
girls took on the job of cleaning up 
the town, but it was 18 years before 
the doughty males give in and they 
have been giving and giving ever 
since. 

Judge Harmon Yerkes gave them 
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Plumstead 
Meeting 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


Richland And Plumstead Meetings 


pee attempting to round off our 
series of articles about the Quaker 
meeting houses in Bucks County, a 
brief explanation of the organizational 
structure of the Society of Friends 
would seem to be in order. 

We have seen in previous articles 
how small groups of Friends began 
meeting in homes and applied for 
permission to form recognized Meet- 
ings. We have also seen how these 
groups were constituted first as "In- 
dulged Meetings", then "Preparative 
Meetings" and finally, when their size 
justified it, as “Monthly Meetings". 
Usually it was at this point that they 
undertook to build themselves a suit- 
able meeting house, although some 
optimistic groups chose to anticipate 
their “parent Meetings” by building 
before they were independent of them. 

Quakers everywhere hold at least 
one meeting a week for divine wor- 
ship, but the general custom is to hold 
a meeting for business once a month. 
Hence the term “Monthly Meeting" to 
refer to a group that has been duly 
authorized to handle its own business 
concerns, including financial affairs, 
marriages, First Day Schools and so 
forth. 

A group of Monthly Meetings lo- 
cated closely enough together to give 
them common community concerns 
form a Quarterly Meeting. Meeting 
four times a year, or quarterly, these 
larger groups are able to support such 
institutions as schools, hospitals and 
old people’s homes that would be too 
great a financial burden for most 
Monthly Meetings. 

Quarterly Meetings themselves are 
part of a still larger grouping called a 
Yearly Meeting. Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting is one of many which belong, 
for historical and geographical rea- 
sons, to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and sends representatives from this 
area to the week-long meetings for 
business that that group holds once a 


year. 
Theoretically, Richland Monthly 


Meeting, which is located on the out- 
skirts of Quakertown just east of 
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Route 309, should be a member of 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, but it is not. 
Begun as a Preparative Meeting under 
the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, Richland is still, like its parent 
Meeting, a member of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting. It does, however, 
share a common membership in Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting with the other 
Monthly Meetings in Bucks. 

Despite its organizational allegiance 
to Abington, Richland Meeting has a 
history unique in Bucks County. 
Founded in 1710, it was for one hun- 
dred and fifty years the only place of 
worship in the area, which easily ex- 
plains why the first Post Office in the 
vicinity, established in 1803, was call- 
ed Quakertown. Until the building of 
a Lutheran church in 1860, Quakers 
dominated both the town and the 
township. 

Although Richland is a small Meet- 
ing, numbering only one hundred and 
twenty-five members, it can make the 
proud boast that it has held meetings 
for worship every First Day since its 
founding two hundred and fifty-two 
years ago. 

The present Richland meeting 
house is the third to occupy the same 
site. The first one was built in 1730, 
twelve years before Richland was 
granted Monthly Meeting status, the 
second in 1795, and the present one 
of plastered stone in 1862. The ad- 
joining schoolhouse, erected in 1860, 
is now used for First Day School 
classes and, thanks to the addition of 
a modern kitchen, such social events 
as covered dish suppers. 

Interestingly enough, while Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting is not represented 
in Quakertown, Pennsylvania, the re- 
cently revived Monthly Meeting at 
Quakertown, New Jersey, is one of its 
members. So too is the Lehigh Valley 
Monthly Meeting at Bethlehem. 

Anyone who has ever driven along 
the Gardenville Road between Garden- 
ville and Danboro on a Sunday morn- 
ing and seen the lovely old meeting 
house which stands there surrounded 
by its venerable maple trees, its stone- 


walled burying ground still neat and 
trim, may well have wondered about 
the absence of worshippers. 

Although the Friends of Plumstead 
had a meeting house as early as 1730, 
they never did grow in number to the 
point where their parent Meeting at 
Buckingham felt justified in permitting 
them to establish a Monthly Meeting 
of their own. The matter was consid- 
ered in 1824, but a committee ap- 
pointed by Bucks Quarterly Meeting 
reported that “the way does not open 
with sufficient clearness to us to re- 
commend the establishment of a 
Monthly Meeting at that place at the 
present time”. 

The wisdom of their caution was 
borne out in time. By 1869 the num- 
ber of Plumstead Friends had shrunk 
to the point where it was decided to 
close the meeting house. The remnant 
thus evicted transferred its member- 
ship to Buckingham. However, the 
building which they had left behind 
also came under the permanent care 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

A small, plain structure of stuccoed 
stone, it still stands serene on nine of 
its original acres, the remaining five 
having been sold off in 1875 to raise 
money for the rebuilding of the meet- 
ing house which had been erected in 
1752 of stone quarried on its own 
grounds. This building in its turn had 
replaced the log cabin in which the 
first meetings in Plumstead had been 
held. 

Twice a year, on the third First Day 
of June and of September, Bucking- 
ham Friends open Plumstead Meeting 
for an afternoon meeting for worship. 
These meetings serve the double pur- 
pose of preserving the building’s tax- 
free status and its spiritual tradition. 

In view of the way in which build- 
ing costs have skyrocketed in Bucks 
as elsewhere, it does seem a shame to 
see such a lovely old building standing 
empty for so large a part of the year. 
On the other hand, the past twenty 
years have seen so many Quaker 
Meetings in Bucks Quarter revivified 
that it seems pessimistic in the extreme 
to assume that Plumstead meeting 
house has outlived its usefulness for 
all time. A 


Richland Meeting 


hades of William Penn — the wig 

has turned up again in Bucks Coun- 
ty as an adornment of the human 
head! 

Once the mark of class and status 
among the men who were the leaders 
of the Colony, the wig now makes its 
appearance as a “new personality" 
topping for the woman who is bored 
with — or stuck with — her own 
thatch. The housewife who is too busy 
to get to the hairdresser's can prettify 
herself in a twinkling by pulling on a 
wig in the kitchen. The brunette car- 
eer girl can be properly demure and 
business-like in the office, then don a 
super-bouffant blond wig guaranteed 
to knock her date's eyes out when he 
arrives to take her to dinner. 

Until recently, a woman who wore 
a wig was an object of pity. It was a 
necessity; otherwise she wouldn't have 
touched one with a ten-foot pole. 
Overnight, the wig jumped out of the 
buttoned-shoes class and into high 
fashion. Paris couturier Givenchy 
brought wigs out of their nearly 200- 
year retirement in 1958, as a joke, 
perhaps to give his customers some- 
thing to grin about as his be-wigged 
models paraded in his latest creations 
with sky-high price tags. 

The ladies of fashion missed the 
point. They thought the wigs on the 
models were simply darling — апа 
would be even more so on their own 
heads. For years, it seems, they had 
been wishing they could send their 
hair to the beauty shop without ac- 
companying it. Here was the chance 
to do so, and the fact that a custom- 
made wig of all-human hair can cost 
as much as $1,500 added a status sym- 
bol to the convenience. 

The not-so-solvent couldn't have 
cared less about the wig fad, or so 
they said, but this sour-grapes attitude 
vanished like fog in the midday sun 
when real-as-life wigs of a synthetic 
material called Dynel appeared. A 
thousand women a day jammed big 
city department stores to buy a glam- 
orous topping for $49.50. 
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Bushes Of Vanity 


False tresses for men and women 
have been in and out of style since 
ancient times. The- Egyptians wore 
them for insulation against the desert 
sun. Cleopatra is said to have had a 
wig for every mood — including, very 
likely, one to wear when ordering a 
handmaiden dispatched from this 
world for bringing her a wig in which 
to zig when the Queen of Egypt was 
possessed of a notion to zag. 

In Rome, a woman's social standing 
was gauged by the number of her wigs 
for every occasion. Known even then 
as the flighty sex, it was considered 
appropriate for statues of women to 
have changeable hair-dos too. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England from 
1558 to 1603, welcomed wigs, some 
said, because she thought like a man 
and thus suffered the loss of her hair 
as she grew older. Her courtiers and 
ladies-in-waiting aped the Queen in 
piling on fake curls. King Louis XIV, 
of France, kept forty wigmakers busy 
producing dyed ringlets that fell below 
his shoulders, a style copied by ele- 
gants of both sexes in other countries. 
The clergy thundered against them to 
no avail as “bushes of vanity.” 

The wig craze crossed the Atlantic 
with those who sought a new life here. 
There was a period when all classes of 
men wore wigs, including soldiers, 
Negro slaves and boys as young as 
six years of age. But they took a great 
deal of care, dressing them was costly, 
and they wore out quickly. The poor 
could not afford them and took to 
wearing caps to hide their hair and 
their shame. 

Wigs were so hot and heavy that it 
was easy to catch cold when they were 
removed. This led to the practice of 
putting on a close hood at once when 
the wig was taken off for sleeping, 
hence the knitted and tasseled night- 
cap was a necessary part of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe. An English traveller, 
noting the caps worn by the poor in 
the daytime, reported in horror that 
“all looked as if about to go to bed.” 

The wig became a badge of class 
and position and in Bucks County, as 
elsewhere in the colonies, was worn 
only by “the best people.” To appear 
in your own hair was an admission 
that you were a nobody or a radical, 
and you were treated accordingly. 

William Penn wore a hat at all 
times except, presumably, in bed. As 
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a Quaker who believed in the equality 
of all men, he refused to doff his hat 
as a gesture of respect. But under his 
hat he wore a curled wig, powdered or 
jet black according to the way the 
fashion winds blew. 

Wig fashions changed constantly. 
In the heyday of wigs there were some 
thirty or forty different styles, which 
men of substance followed slavishly. 
The names are very descriptive: the 
artichoke, brush, chain, wolf’s paw, 
the crutch, the ladder, the pigeon’s 
wing, the rhinoceros, the rose, the 
scratch, the spinach seed, the staircase 
and the she-dragon. 

The current wigs for women reflect 
the same wild imagination. The latest 
word from Paris describes false hair- 
pieces as towering nearly a foot sky- 
wards. Some are “in the shape of 
heaped up breakfast rolls.” Another 
arrangement, called “Lettuce” by the 
creator, suggests that the wearer has 
salad-making on her mind. 

So, the wheel of fashion turns again 
and comes up with a style that was 
popular with the elegant ladies of this 
area during the American Revolution. 
Then, they built their coiffures very 
high on a scaffolding of gauze by add- 
ing false curls, feathers, flowers, vege- 
tables, birds and cardboard Cupids fly- 
ing about. The hazards of wearing so 
much trumpery on their polls included 
a stiff neck — and mice. Fortunately 
for the female peace of mind, the new 
wigs do not have built-in mouse ap- 
peal. 
` In colonial days, large quantities of 
powder were used to give the wigs the 
desired whiteness, and to make it 
stick pomades were used with a gen- 
erous hand by the barber. He was paid 
by the ounce. The fats from which the 
pomades were made were often rancid 
and to counteract the smell, the barber 
poured on his strongest perfume. A 
mouse had only to follow his.nose to 
find a tasty supper. The wealthier wig- 
wearers placed silver mouse traps near 
their heads when inclined to nap in 
full regalia. 

A belle of Bristol confided to her 
diary, around 1777, that, having for- 
gotten to set a trap, she had had a 
"horrid fright" when awakened by the 
struggles of a mouse which had en- 
tangled itself in her wig. Their screech- 
ing duet brought the constabulary on 
the run. A 
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Monument Or Monstrosity 


By Preston Hoyle 


oylestown's old timers have been 

trying out the new seats which 
rest on marble blocks in the trans- 
formed Court House Park. The ma- 
jestic old trees under whose shade 
generations of Bucks Countians solv- 
ed the nation's problems are gone. 
'The ornamental youngsters (they are 
beyond the sapling stage) offer no 
solace. One senior citizen complained, 
"They have given us our place in the 
sun but it's damn hot unless you have 
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a cast iron tail. I don't know whether 
this thing is a monument or mon- 
strosity." 

Voices in central Doylestown de- 
scribe the new seven million dollar 
Court House апа Administration 
building as a work of art, but there 
is a commercial postscript in the local 
observation that if it had been placed 
elsewhere, Doylestown would have 
dried up and blown away. “Not so,” 
says a juror rushing over to Town 


Hall to pay a parking meter fine! One 
dissenter wryly remarked that the 
crowded Court House area will ab- 
sorb all of the parking space possible 
to provide. 

An architect, who was visiting 
Bucks County to study early Ameri- 
can buildings, checked his notes and 
asked if there were any other build- 
ings of note that he should see. Some- 
one mentioned the new Court House. 

“You mean that pregnant monster 
in the middle of this lovely town?" 
he exclaimed. “It is completely out of 
character." 

Reporters, watching elderly people 
climb up the steep hill from the coun- 
ty parking lot to the Court House, 
have named it "Cardiac Alley". And 
one wit, when asked the reason for 
the large archways on Main Street 
replied, *After the Democrats started 
the building, the Republicans came in 
and right away made sure they would 
have room for their elephants. Out of 
range of judicial ears you hear the 
expression “The Judges’ Silo”. An 
early jibe was John Welsh’s Boon- 
doggle. 

So one more battle has been waged 
in the borough and won. Nearly ev- 
erything the town has gained and 
some of the things it has lost were 
decided by vigorous combat — no 
holds barred. Not by chance is it 
sometimes known as the “battling 
borough”. Perhaps the martial spirit 
lies deep, a spirit that has furnished 
distinguished generals and rank and 
file soldiers in every war. 

It took more than a generation for 
the bitterness to die away when 
Doylestown wrenched the county seat 
from Newtown in 1812. The famous 
war over the Town Pump lasted for 
18 years, but the city water faction 
finally won and the Town Pump is a 
long forgotten memory. 

Around 1856 the big battle was 
where the depot should be located. A 
native poet took flight on these wings 
of verse: 

"Some want the depot up — some 

down — 
Some in the centre of the town; 
Some people fear there'll be blood 
spilt, 

They'd better wait till the road is 

built." 

In 1895 the Village Improvement 
Association was formed and immedi- 
ately came to grips with the town 
fathers over the filthy streets and the 
historically unsanitary spittoons. The 
girls took on the job of cleaning up 
the town, but it was 18 years before 
the doughty males give in and they 
have been giving and giving ever 
since. 

Judge Harmon Yerkes gave them 
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aid in 1899. Pine street had been the 
dumping ground for merchant's gar- 
bage and trash so long the grade was 
actually changed and the sidewalks 
instead of being above the streets 
were mere sink holes beside the road- 
way. Judge Yerkes agreed that it 
was no place for a lady to drag her 
long skirts, nor for juries to. wade 
through mud and garbage to inspect 
the jail. When the borough fought 
back, disclaiming all blame for con- 
ditions which they intimated were 
grossly exaggerated, the crusty Judge 
convened a grand jury and had the 
city fathers indicted. 

The “Magnetic Telegraph”, a crazy 
invention that was set up in the 
Mansion House, had the town be- 
wildered. When the first message 
came through many declared it was 
*a darned humbug designed to im- 
pose on country people". Under the 
quiet surface the town pot is always 
boiling, ready to bubble up in ex- 
citing moments that have made his- 
tory. 

By 1950, the grand old court 
house of 1877 had so shrunk in need- 
ed capacity that it could no longer 
serve the growing county A new 
Court House, even the mere sugges- 
tion, started off the battle of the 
fifties. Most of the people in the 
county wanted it built at the edge 
of Doylestown where there would be 
plenty of parking space, and room to 
grow. The planning experts advocated 
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this also, as Court House Park was 
deemed too small for further expan- 
sion and parking lots could be ob- 
tained only by tearing out buildings 
in the heart of the town. 

The taxpayers lost a bitter suit 
to prevent construction of the build- 
ings on the present site. The borough 
now has a Court House that dwarfs 
everything around it The.stately old 
houses on Court suü»*et seem to gaze 
at it in dismay and ite, shadow is 
long across the town. > 

Here is an administration building 
with 135,000 squart feet of space, 
seven stories high with no freight 
elevator, no mail chutes and no trash 
chutes. Every scrap of paper and 
trash must be hand carried to the 
basement incinerator. When the air 
conditioning system required a 3500 
pound replacement repair job, one of 
the three passenger elevators had to 
be dismantled and the repair part 
inched up by block and tackle to the 
sixth floor at a cost of about $200 
for a rigger and several thousands of 


dollars to get the sweltering em- 
ployees cool again. 
The new judicial building has 


100,000 square feet of space with 
three court rooms on each of the 
first and third floors — conference 
rooms on the second, lawyers’ lounge 
on the fourth and judges’ chambers 
on the fifth. There are 12,000 feet 
of floor space in the two twenty-foot 
wide circular corridors. Twelve thou- 


sand square feet of marble grace the 
building and wall paper, a goodly, 
goodly amount at $1.40 per square 
foot. Heating and lighting costs took 
off the pad like atlas missles. 

The news is out in architectural 
circles that glass buildings are a fad 
even now on their way out because 
they are not practical. The old court 
house was passe. The $64 question 
mark is on its successor. 

The County Commissioners will 
probably pay a maintenance bill of 
$250,000 a year for the two buildings 
not including bond retirement costs. 
The job of managing such a structure 
with $2,000,000 worth of machinery 
is one of the most important jobs in 
the county administration. 

A happy side to the story is the 
report of Civil Defense officials that 
the Court House will make a dandy 
bomb shelter for a lot of people. 

Doylestown has won the last round 
of a bitter battle. It has its Court 
House right where court houses have 
always been for 150 years and the 
taxpayers and the Commissioners are 
living with it — expensively. In ten 
years the population will double, ac- 
cording to the boys who know. Court 
business will also zoom. The next big 
battle in the borough will be where 
do we go from there? If you read the 
papers you know that the new Court 
House is living up to traditioiis. 
Never a dull moment, and Doyles- 
town is-still a nice town to live in. A 


Robert (Skee) Riegal, 

pro at York Road Golf Club, 
Jamison, Pa., 

takes pleasure in 
announcing that a 

limited number of 
memberships at $25 


are now available. 
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Whitehall 


CHINA'S RETREAT 


Ez off the River Road, in Croydon, 
three miles below Bristol, Penna., 
the pit of a once stately mansion 
gapes for all to see, while a deteri- 
orated building, a few hundred feet 
away, sadly overlooks the site. These 
echoes of an interesting part of Bucks 
County history are silenced forever 
— beneath the debris lies only the 
memory of “China’s Retreat" built 
by Andreas Everadus Van Braam 
Houckgeest (familiarly known as 
Van Braam) around 1796. 

Each man seeks a haven, a Shan- 
gri-La, the perfect place to build and 
live and such was the Croydon area 
of Bristol Township to Van Braam 
when he chose this setting in the lush, 
green country-side with gently slop- 
ing hills and the beautiful Delaware 
River nearby. Here he erected his 
mansion, his retreat and here he plan- 
ned to retire and enjoy the good life, 
his dream of security made of brick 
and stone. 

I have stood on the remains of 
thàt dream. That day, the rain pour- 
ed heavily on the bare ground as grey 
skies rolling overhead and the sound 
of a steadily increasing wind added 
to the dreary spectacle. Through a 
tall hedge, overgrown and neglected, 
I could see a pile of rubble — bricks, 
boards and broken glass, the deserted 
grounds flooded by the downpour. I 
scanned the grounds, the rubble too, 
looking for some marker, some tangi- 
ble link to the men who had once 
lived here but found nothing. 

Andreas Van Braam many years 
before had settled on a plantation in 
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Charleston, South Carolina, but the 
tragic loss of four of his five children 
sent him back to his native Holland. 
From there he was sent to Canton, 
China as chief director of a Dutch 
East India Company for nine years. 
At the end of that time he returned 
to America, landed in Philadelphia in 
April, 1796 and rejoined his remain- 
ing daughter, Everada. 

Thus begins the history of one of 
our famous landmarks. The property 
itself can be traced to William Penn. 
Other owners are listed as Richard 
Noble, Thomas Clifford, Gunning 
Bedford and later William Dobell. 
William J. Benger Dobell, the latter's 
son kept the famous horse Messenger 
there at one time. It was Dobell who 
sold the 361 acre plantation to the 
"gentleman from China”, Andreas 
Van Braam. 

A noted Bucks County historian, 
Edward R. Barnsley, describes the 
frame mansion that Van Braam erect- 
ed as follows: “. . . two large halls, 
fifteen rooms on two floors; with 
kitchen, servants’ lodging rooms, 
dairy, wine cellar, pantry, etc. in the 
basement. The windows of all the 
basement rooms were barred except 
one.” The walls throughout were said 
to be twenty inches thick. 

It was typical of that era, that 
everything was oversized. Such was 
the style of “China’s Retreat” (as it 
was called). The ceiling of the first 
floor was 171 feet high. The front of 
the building, facing the river, con- 
tained nine windows, twelve feet 
high and six feet wide. There were 


four chimneys, one at each corner of 
the house and two deep wells at the 
northwest section. The outbuildings 
consisted of a coach house, stable and 
the ice house. Each of these were 
good sized structures. 


Andreas Van Braam, also at one 
time ambassador from Holland to 
China, utilized such far Eastern fea- 
tures as a pagoda-like cupola over the 
roof and imported silver bells strung 
atop the building. The bells, a some- 
what noisier innovation than Oriental 
wind chimes could be heard across 
the river when the wind blew, accord- 
ing to local tales. 


A more mysterious feature, I be- 
lieve, was the much talked about 
tunnel leading from the house to the 
river. Reputedly slaves were trans- 
ported through it, Chinese were “im- 
ported" because of it and it is rumor- 
ed that the Ku Klux Klan used the 
dark passages to get to their meetings 
in China Hall. But as with most good 
tales, it can't be documented and re- 
mains legend rather than fact. 


Van Braam lived here for only two 
short years with his household con- 
sisting of his wife's niece (later his 
bride), his daughter Everada, her 
husband Major Richard Brooke Rob- 
erts, their four children, five. native 
Chinese servants and a Malayan 
housekeeper. 

George and Martha Washington 
were frequent visitors during his 
brief residence, as well as Lafayette 
and Prince Tallyrand. Washington 
and Lafayette each planted a pine 
tree that stood for many years on the 
premises. 

Following the death of his son-in- 
law and his daughter, Van Braam 
again decided to return to Holland. 
The man had apparently found great 
unhappiness here in the so-called 
"pleasures of retirement." Therefore, 
on July 2, 1798 he sold the estate to 
Captain Walter Sims, of Bristol 
Township. 

Captain Sims was the father-in-law 
of the colorful Captain John Green, 
who lived in Newportville at the time. 
Green was the first American sea- 
captain to carry our flag to China. 
He also imported the first full set of 
chinaware into this country in 1772. 
Half of this set, so greatly admired by 
Martha Washington, was presented to 
her and is today a part of the restored 
Mount Vernon home. The other half 
is now in New York City in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

From the time it was sold to Cap- 
tain Sims, "China's Retreat" was des- 
tined to change hands often. Joseph 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain and a 
frequent visitor to Bristol, was inter- 
ested in buying it but he did not, and 
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several owners followed, until the 
Episcopal Educational Society of 
Pennsylvania purchased it for $20,- 
000 and established Bristol College 
in 1833. Additional buildings were 
needed and so in 1834 a 4-story 
building complete with Grecian pil- 
lars was erected adjacent to China 
Hall (“China’s Retreat"). Wings on 
either side were constructed for class- 
rooms and dormitory space. The cen- 
ter portion was named White Hall, 
in honor of the well-known Bishop 
White and the two wings named 
Pennsylvania and Clifton Halls, re- 
spectively. 

In Croydon today this building, 
deteriorating and presently condemn- 
ed, now hosts myriad pigeons beneath 
the roof. Yet, it is strangely, beauti- 
fully old — transcending its present 
setting. 

Looking straight ahead, toward 
the river, once an unobscured view, 
it is easy to imagine columns of 
young men, standing at attention on 
the well kept grounds, or perhaps re- 
call the day Francis Scott Key ad- 
dressed the students of the Philogian 
Society at the College. The subject 
that day was, “The Power of Litera- 
ture”. Key was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Bristol College 
and frequently seen on campus. 

Unfartunately, the College only 
survived five years. The Rev. A. F. 
Dobb re-opened it as а boarding 
school known as St. James Hall, an- 
other unsuccessful venture. In 1843, 
Captain Alden Partridge took over 
the property and operated a military 
school on the premises. Partridge was 
one of the earliest superintendents of 
West Point. Later, in the middle 
eighteen hundreds, China Hall be- 


came a Friends’ Girls’ 


School. 

During the Civil War, “China’s 
Retreat” sheltered the wounded. 
White Hall was used as a hospital, 
China Hall as doctor’s quarters and 
the sprawling grounds were filled with 
tents when the hospital reached its 
capacity. Many of the soldiers were 
buried nearby, but there are no mon- 
uments to mark their-:passing except 
the stately pillars and’ broken win- 
dows of White Hall. 


Following the Civil War it became 
Bridgewater School which established 
as a State school for the education of 
the orphans of Negro soldiers. Much 
later, it was turned into а picnic 
grounds known as College Park. 

China Hall was occupied and main- 
tained to some degree, by a caretaker 
until the late 1950’s when it was con- 
demned as unsafe and the historic 
mansion auctioned off, piece by piece. 
In May, 1960 wrecking crews brought 
an end to this famous landmark. 

Other historic sites have met a 
similar fate sometimes due to lack of 
money for restoration and mainten- 
ance, sometimes because of lack of 
interest on the part of the citizenry. 
In the case of “China’s Retreat” there 
has been great sentimentality about 
it as there is about White Hall but 
unfortunately not enough to prevent 
the destruction of these symbols of 
historic Bucks. 


Boarding 


White Hall today stands deserted 
and doomed while beyond the jagged 
hedge, China Hall, the special dream 
of Andreas Van Braam, is now a bar- 
ren pile of bricks with White Hall 
soon to join it in oblivion. The his- 
toric old trees seem out of place. A 
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exciting, handmade earrings capture 
the delicate individuality of a snow- 
flake A 


Cangerine 
Snowflake 


Earrings 


(approx. size) 


. . . the center is an aurora borealis 
rhinestone, strikingly set off by a tan- 
gerine blossom of pikaki shells; five 
а nerita shells form the snow- 
ake. 


. specify clip or screw holders. 
$1.75 including tax and postage 
Order by mail from 
HERMIT HILL 
R. D. 1, Orwigsburg, Pa. 


Beautify your 
Hair 


Ladies, our growing staff awaits 
your pleasure in the handsomest, 
most completely equipped salon 
imaginable. The finest in styling, 
tinting and frosting is yours to 
command! 


Hairstyling by 


DELARAE 


186 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
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“Impossible!” “Ridiculous!” “It 
could never happen!” “It would be 
political suicide.” “It’s insurance and 
I've got a legal right to my benefits.” 
“Гуе paid into social security for 
over thirty years, I’m fully insured,” 
etc., etc. These are the probable re- 
actions to such a headline. Such radi- 
cal legislation might not be politically 
feasible yet the income tax, the selec- 
tive service, food rationing and many 
other laws distasteful to the voter 
have been enacted and enforced, the 
reason — necessity! 


The above headline presents a 
fact that is legally possible. The 
Social Security Act permits the dis- 
tribution of benefits but does not 
guarantee them. This is not a contract 
of insurance. Regardless of the no- 
menclature used, it is a welfare meas- 
ure intended to Бе supported by 
special tax revenues. Congress created 
it . . . Congress can remove it. There 
is no vested right in the employee or 
the self-employed person to future 
benefits. The amount of FICA taxes 
you have paid or the length of time 
you’ve been paying them does not 
assure you a social security annuity! 

Monthly social security checks are 
an accepted fact for millions of 
Americans. The amount and avail- 
ability of those federal payments have 
become a regular election issue for 
many Congressmen. Today many 
legislators subsidize their constitu- 
ents directly by promising them 
bigger allotments from Social Secur- 
ity's so-called Trust Fund. This free- 
spending attitude makes social Secu- 
rity such à "sacred cow" to recipients 
and their relatives that no one dares 
question what purchasing power will 
be there when you retire. This raises 
a vital issue. The headline on this 
story is economically probable. So- 
cial security benefits are in the saddle 
and riding the American voter. · 


In order to have benefits, cash or 
its equivalent must be available, but 
will it be? The government states that 
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there is a trust fund of approximate- 
ly 20 billion for social security bene- 
ficiaries. This sounds assuring — like 
the price of several missiles! How- 
ever, the government has not pub- 
licized the fact that this so-called so- 
cial security trust of yours has lost 
over 2 billion dollars in the last three 
years! Until the last several years the 
annual statement of "Social Secur- 
ity Inc." had never shown a loss. At 
the end of fiscal 1957 there was over 
23 billion dollars in trust for payment 
of benefits to future applicants. At 
that time payments were running ap- 
proximately 7 billion dollars per 
year. In fiscal 1958 social security 
paid out almost !4 of a billion dollars 
more in benefits than it received in 
income. Due to the bountiful legisla- 
tion of election year 1958, in 1959 
there was over 1%, billion dollars 
more paid in benefits than was receiv- 
ed in income. In fiscal 1960 the Fund 
paid out almost 34 of a billion dollars 
more than it received. It has been offi- 
cially estimated that in the current fis- 
cal year your trustees will again dis- 
burse over 1 billion dollars more in 
benefits than they will receive in total 
income. Several billion dollars in ap- 
proximately three years is a large loss 
on any investment, particularly to a 
"shareholder" under 62 who has 
never received any dividends or in- 
terest. 

Payments to beneficiaries in 1962 
are expected to exceed ny billion 
dollars, bringing your trust fund be- 
low 20 billion dollars. Compare these 
facts and figures to those in the an- 
nual statement at the end of fiscal 
1957. Merely four years ago the trust 
fund had a sufficient reserve for at 
least 3 years of the benefits then be- 
ing paid. Today the reserve is not 
even half as sound. The fund today 
would be hardly sufficient to pay a 
year.and a halfs benefits. The head- 
line on this article gave you ten years, 
but at the present rate of decline this 
might have been too generous. 

Congress, in 1961, enacted amend- 


By C. Craig Rife 


ments to the Social Security Act which 
allowed eligibility for men at age 62; 
increased the minimum benefit from 
$33 to $40 per month; reduced re- 
quirements for insured status (as little 
as 115 years work any time after 1937 
can now provide benefits for some 
people) and increased many other 
benefit payments. The legislators ex- 
pected these liberal amendments to 
cost an additional 815 million dol- 
lars in the first year. This legislation 
was enacted after 3 years of losses 
totalling over 2 billion dollars! Votes 
are votes, but it is time our legislators 
realize they must have some con- 
science as fiduciaries. 


Your trust fund is invested in long- 
term United States government 
obligations. The average return, or 
interest, is less than 3%. This is not 
as high as the interest paid at your 
local bank on demand deposits! 

If I were running for election this 
fall, I admit I might be less con- 
cerned with the effect the poor inter- 
est rates or the insufficient funds’ 
effect on the beneficiary of 1972 than 
with the liberal coverage or increased 
benefits I could grant this year’s voter, 
but I am a parent and fear the mort- 
gage of socialism. Total debt in our 
country today greatly exceeds one 
trillion dollars. You ask, “So what?” 
Well, this is not to be an economic 
treatise. The relevant “what” as far 
as social security is concerned, is that 
the purchasing power paid by you in 
FICA taxes today can be returned 
to you as meaningless paper. Private 
Insurance Reserve Funds are creative 
in character, and are used to build 
the economy, whereas the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund is a fiction and is 
merely a record of future obliga- 
tions satisfiable only by increased 
taxes on the economy in general. This 
trust fund that the politicians cite for 
security is satisfiable only by increas- 
ed taxes on the economy in general. It 
is no solace to me that my right 
pocket holds the long term obligations 
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or debts of my left pocket. I cannot 
consider these surplus assets or 
equity. They are debts which can only 
be met by the man who wears the 
pants, and he already works at least 
the first four months of each year for 
the tax collector. 

The 1961 social security legislation 
enacted progressive tax increases for 
the employer, the employee, and the 
self-employed. There has been an 
increase in social security tax rates 
of almost 50% in the last five years. 
This does not consider the upward 
trend of the tax base. In 1950 only 
$3,000 of your earnings was subject 
to tax. In 1958, $4,800 was subject 
to tax. The tables below show tax 
rates scheduled in 1956 as compared 
with tax rate schedule in effect at the 
beginning of 1962. 

Tax Schedule — May 1956 


(Percentages) 
Em- Self- 
Years Employer ployee Employed 
1960-64 2% 2% 3% 
1965-69 3 3 415 
New Schedule as of 1962 
(Percentages) 
Em- Self- 
Years Employer ployee Employed 
1962 3% 3% 4.7 
1963-65 3% 3% 5.4 


1966-67 4% 4% 6.2 
1968 on 4% 4% 6.9 


That's a large increase in taxation 
for such a few years, what does the 
future portend? These tables are the 
FICA taxes; they do not supply the 
cash for the excess of benefit pay- 
ments over income in recent years. 
The generosity of our congressmen is 
met by other taxes. The primary 
source of tax revenue in the United 
States is the income tax. But note the 
recent beneficiaries! In 1960 in Puerto 
Rico, where no U.S. income tax is 
paid, there were 103,194 beneficiaries 
receiving an average of $3,404,505 
per month in social security pay- 
ments. This was more beneficiaries 
than in 17 of our own states — where 
all the federal taxes are paid. The 
average recipient in Puerto Rico is an 
agricultural worker whose income just 
meets the $400 yearly minimum to 
entitle him to four "quarters of cover- 
age". If the female applicant was 62 
or the male 65 in 1959 or earlier, 
less than two years work can suffice 
to entitle them to benefits. At the 
present rate of tax of 3% %, an em- 
ployee would рау approximately 
$12.50 per year on a $400 income. 
Thus an applicant could pay $25 or 
less total taxes and be entitled to re- 
ceive $40 per month for the rest of 
his life from the United States Social 
Security Program. Quite a deviation 
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from the "earned right" principle! 
These are not rare, but rather rep- 
resentative cases of Puerto Rican 
claimants. The average claimant in 
that sunny isle also has a wife and 
host of children to add as benefici- 
aries thus increasing his benefits 50%. 
In many cases he will have a better 
income from social security than he's 
ever had before from any source. In 
1960, there were more Puerto Rican 
children on the social security rolls 
than in half our states! I would esti- 
mate that one year's benefits to Puerto 
Ricans would greatly exceed the total 
amount of FICA taxes ever paid to 
our trust fund by the people of Puerto 
Rico. These examples are used not to 
offend the Puerto Rican beneficiary 
but rather to illustrate the inaccuracy 
of the “earned right", “social insur- 
ance" and “actuarily sound" labels so 
often used to "soothe" the American 
Taxpayer. Let's be frank in our as- 
sessment of this welfare program. 

The original Social Security Act of 
1935 required the taxes collected to 
be placed in a reserve account (since 
no one would be eligible for benefits 
for several years). The collections 
were to constitute a trust fund to be 
invested at a minimum of 3% interest. 
Taxes for social security were to be 
progressively increased at prescribed 
intervals. It didn't take long for the 
legislators to see this as a wonderful 
source of financing for less popular 
government enterprises. An amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act creat- 
ed a contingency fund rather than a 
reserve account, and permitted in- 
vestment only in specific government 
obligations. The originally prescribed 
tax increases, necessary for an actuari- 
ly sound program were never put into 
effect — they were not politically 
popular! Thus we progresed through 
the war and into the inflation which 
followed. The purchasing power of the 
dollars originally contributed to so- 
cial security is lost forever. 


Today's government economist 
states that the number of taxpayers 
and the amount of their contributions 
will increase in ratio to the benefici- 
aries. Have you ever been asked to 
contribute a dollar and get two friends 
to do the same, with a promise that 
they will each get two others to do 
likewise? Your name is placed on 
a list and you are promised a large 
pay-off when your name reaches the 
top. This is called a “pyramid club". 
]t is a rather common confidence 
game and quite profitable for the 
originator. Several early players may 
also collect if the chain doesn't break 
too soon, i. e., inability to provide 
more contributors. The social securi- 
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Horses for Hire 
Boarded & Sold 
Riding Instruction 


HAYCOCK RIDING STABLES 
1 Mile North of Weisel 
536-7637 


Cryer’s Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 


20 S. Main St. New Hope 


HARROWER HOUSE 
DECOUPAGE 
River Road 
Upper Black Eddy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Open House Sept. 6th 
1-5 pm — Anyone inter- 
ested is most welcome. 


Commencing September 10th — 
Fall and Winter classes in Decoup- 
age, gold-leafing, party and Christ- 
mas decorations now forming. 
Write for descriptive matter or 
phone 982-5104. 


DOROTHY HARROWER 
DECOUPAGE WORKSHOP 


Jewelr XK - 
f AG - Pinon 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St., Doylestown 
348-4884 


DUBLIN LOCKER & 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


Dried Beet 
Home Cured Ham 


Fresh Opened Oysters & Clams 
Lockers Р 
Home Unit Brocessing a Specialty 
Rt. 313 249-3553 Dublin, Pa. 


GEORGE R. NEVELLS 
REGISTERED 
LAND ` 

SURVEYOR 
Elephant Road, M.R. 1 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Office & Residence 
257-4367: 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
anni Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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By Roswell S. Eddy 


fter a housewife in the area which 

makes up the Central Bucks 
School System has patted Junior or 
Sis out the door toward the school bus 
stop, she can relax until the next 
household crisis claims her attention. 
The children have moved into the 
realm of Luther K. Boyer whose job 
it is to get forty-three hundred chil- 
dren to school and back some one 
hundred eighty-five times each year. 
Mr. Boyer is supervisor of transporta- 
tion for the sprawling Central Bucks 
area. Buses under his direction serve 
Doylestown, New Britain, and Chal- 
font boroughs in addition to the town- 
ships of Doylestown, Plumstead, 
Buckingham, New Britain, Warring- 
ton, and Warwick. His domain 
stretches across the County from the 
Delaware River to County Line 
Road. 

The office of supervisor of trans- 
portation is under the school district’s 
business manager and deals with re- 
lated budget planning and control. 

To move all those school children 
from more than nine hundred stops 
to fifteen buildings and back again re- 
quires much planning and supervi- 
sion. Involved are thirty-nine buses 
used on routes plus five standby bus- 
es, all rated sixty-six passenger size. 
If you are a bit stunned when you 
get your monthly greeting from the 
oil company, consider this: Central 
Bucks school buses travel 410,000 
miles per year, use 100,000 gallons of 
gasoline, and wear out forty-five tires. 
Happily the cost per child amounts to 
only seven cents per trip. Prompt at- 
tention to repairs at the bus barn 
keeps the average useful lifetime of a 
bus at thirteen years. Then they are 
traded in and often used years longer 
by a camp or church. 

Mr. Boyer, who holds a master’s 
degree in education and teaches phy- 
sics at Central Bucks High School, 
has planned the thirty-nine bus routes 
with great care. Compliance with 
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State safety rules is the starting point 
for scheduling and following this with 
exact timing of stops produces a good 
schedule. The State rules limit the 
frequency of stops in a given dist- 
ance, forbid stops on crests of hills, 
in dips, or at blind curves. 

Unscheduled stops are allowed only 
in emergencies. A request for the 
driver to wait while a child picks up 
a loaf of bread on the way home is 
certain to be refused. 

Routing is done with special con- 
sideration for the youngest pupils. 
The great majority of all ages walk 
less than a quarter of a mile and 
when it is necessary to completely re- 
vise a route, Mr. Boyer uses a stop- 
watch while accompanying the driver 
on a simulated run. 

Twenty-nine buses are kept at the 
barn near the high school which was 
originally one of the old Doylestown 
Fairgrounds buildings. The other fif- 
teen buses are kept at locations fav- 
orable to efficient operation for out- 
lying areas. The average trip is fifteen 
miles long and is run in a bit less 
than one hour. 

Buses are manned by thirty-nine 
regulars and ten substitutes. Their 
hours are from 7:30 AM to 9:15 
AM and 2:45 PM to 5 PM. Neces- 
sary cleaning both inside and outside 
is the responsibility of the regular 
driver of each bus with cleaning facil- 
ities at the barn available at all times. 
All drivers are classified as parttime 
school district employees and their 
regular occupations are ones that 
adapt to the split day which is neces- 
sary, some are school custodians, 
some farmers, one is a retired police- 
man, a jeweler and one of the two 
mechanics assigned to the barn drives 
half of each day. The age spread is 
from the early twenties to the late 
fifties. 

A route usually consists of a sec- 
ondary school trip involving the high 
school, Lenape Junior High or Tam- 


amend Junior High, followed by an 
elementary trip starting nearby. Most 
drivers thus make four trips daily, 
a few have six. Other service provided 
includes late and intermediate late 
activities buses for the high school. 
Athletic contests at other school and 
field trips require scheduling by Mr. 
Boyer. 

Since the first school bus trip pupils 
have been forgetting items and leav- 
ing them on the bus. Musical instru- 
ments head the list. Considerable con- 
fusion results when this happens on a 
Friday afternoon and the instrument 
is needed for a Saturday morning 
music lesson. 

Winter weather and mechanical 
breakdown of school equipment cre- 
ate special problems for Mr. Boyer. 
In the case of snow during the night, 
he starts at 5:00 AM gathering as 
much information as possible on road 
conditions and weather outlook. 

АП the facts are evaluated and the 
final decision on closing schools or 
keeping open is the responsibility of 
the superintendent of schools. Since 
all bus service is under the Central 
Bucks Joint System no exceptions are 
made. Radio and television are used 
to notify all persons concerned. This 
is arranged at the beginning of each 
School year. Early dismissal is rela- 
tively easier to handle. 

Mr. Boyer has been in the Central 
Bucks system for twenty-one years 
and has earned a respected position 
in the community. Real estate men 
and prospective home buyers alike 
consult him on school bus service, 
often an important factor in the pur- 
chase of a home. 

We are fortunate in having so cap- 
able a supervisor of school transpor- 
tation in our county. Let's do our part 
when Mr. Boyer points out: "Watch 
for those yellow buses. Stop when 
they do. There is nothing more un- 
predictable than a child entering or 
leaving a school bus.” A 
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Jor Photographic Quality 
Jn Advertising 


Froehlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


FURNITURE - UPHOLSTERING 
ACCESSORIES - LAMPS 
REFINISHING - REPAIRING 


Colonial Village 


VA 2-9460 
Route 202, Chalfont 


is a mutual investment fund of di- 
versified common stocks selected for 
investment quality and income pos- 
sibilities. Free of Pennsylvania per- 
sonal property taxes in opinion of 
counsel. 


Mail this ad for free booklet-pros- 


pectus to 
HARRY F. POOLE 


BLAIR & CO., INC. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
2 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
LOcust 8-2150 


Address 
City & State 
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PRACTICE SESSION: In front of the new Travel-all, Donald Bertolet acts 


as a patient while crew members practice rescue, left to right: James Elder 
checks equipment, Charles Brooks applies oxygen from the resuscitator and 


Nurse Edna Woodson assists. 


Dial EL 7-2771 For Help! 


ial EL 7-2771 for HELP in lower 
Middle Bucks County. 

In no time at all, a four-litter Trav- 
el-ali with a trained crew is on its way 
to aid someone in desperate straits in 
the 60-square-mile area served by the 
Trevose Heights Rescue Squad. 

On occasion, one or both of the 
two additional ambulances owned by 
the squad respond on call from other 
points of distress. Some days, the old 
saying that “it never rains but it 
pours," proves to be gospel truth. 


This is organized, 24-hour volunteer 
service at its best, done by a 100- 
member group with 20 years of know- 
how behind it. No one, from the am- 
bulance drivers and crews to the file 
clerks receives a cent of pay for their 
devoted services. They donate their 
spare time night and days, week-ends 
and holidays. 

The Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
operates from its modern headquart- 
ers, completed in 1961, on the Bridge- 
town Pike at Feasterville. It serves 
more than 50,000 homes in this area, 
with 4500 members presently sub- 
scribing to the service — and anyone 
in need getting it just as quickly, 
member or not. 

The hospitals serving this area have 
no ambulances, so the injured and ill 
must depend on volunteer groups such 
as the Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
in an emergency. Many are the har- 
rowing tales the squad members could 
tell, but all that really matters to them 
is getting there to help. The police 
departments in the area have praised 
them time and time again for their 
speed and efficiency. 


By Betty Floyd 


On a March night when a near- 
hurricane was bringing floods to the 
Southampton roads, a woman living 
on Gravel Hill Road started having 
labor pains. The Trevose Heights 
squad responded to the call but the 
ambulance could not get beyond Street 
Road. The Southampton Fire Com- 
pany used one of its big pieces of 
equipment to get through to the wo- 
man's house with the Squad's nurse, 
returned and towed the ambulance 
there, then towed the mother-to-be, 
nurse and ambulance back to Street 
Road. They arrived at the hospital 
just in time. 


91 CALLS IN JULY 

Records for July, a typical month, 
show that the Trevose Heights Rescue 
Squad responded to 91 calls, involving 
the following: 7 injured in automobile 
accidents, with the squad called by the 
police; 3 maternities; 2 miscarriages; 
3 mental cases; 1 attempted suicide; 
1 over-dose of drugs (accidental); 3 
no-service (not needed when they ar- 
rived); 35 transportations of patients 
doctors wished brought in'for x-rays, 
or taken to and from home to hos- 
pital; 32 emergencies (home injuries, 
heart attacks, etc.) and 1 fire rally. 

During July, the squad ‘also had a 
stand-by ambulance at the Hunting- 
don Valley Horse Show, two picnics, 
three parades and a fireworks display. 
A July assignment which will be car- 
ried on through August calls for an 
ambulance to be on hand for four 
hours every Sunday during the One- 
Quarter Midget races at Furlong. 

Besides three ambulances, the squad 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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In the southeast corner of the Car- 
ibbean, circled by cerulean and tur- 
quoise seas, lies diminutive Tobago, a 
story-book land that, in appearance at 
least, belies the traveler's idea of what 
a West Indian island does or does not 
look like, for South Seas is written 
all over it. 

Miles of green-and-golden palms 
toss gently along Tobago's brilliant, 
brüt champagne shores, life pulsates 
at a relaxed, lazy pace, and there are 
places from which no one would be 
startled to glimpse a Polynesian craft 
putting out to sea. Did Captain Bligh, 
or perhaps another adventurer, tow 
it along on a trip from the South Seas, 
anchor it off Trinidad, and forget to 
come back for it? 

The very astute Walt Disney chose 
this story-book island, with its elusive 
air of make-believe, as the location 
for his “Swiss Family Robinson," and 
it was here that “Heaven Knows, Mr. 
Allison" was filmed. And then there 
was DeFoe, who did or didn't choose 
it for Robinson Crusoe and Friday. 
The battle rages: it is the setting for 
"Robinson Crusoe," it wasn't, it is. 
Whatever the answer, if we were 
Crusoe, and could have chosen, we 
would have picked tiny, picturesque 
Tobago (27 miles long by 7 wide). 

Robinson and Friday didn't go 
nightclubbing or shopping on their 
island and neither will you, but there 
is much downright loafing and lazing 
to be concerned with and many things 
to do or not do, depending on your 
degree of lassitude. There are lovely 
drives where little hills plunge with 
abandon to the sea's edge and drift 
into points of land that cradle mag- 
nificent bays. There's a handsome bo- 
tanical garden in Scarborough, Rob- 
inson Crusoe's cave for hardy, ex- 
ploring types to visit, and Bird of 
Paradise Island, the only place in the 
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Be-palmed Pigeon Point on the West Indian island of Tobago. 


world outside of New Guinea where 
these fabulous birds can be seen in 
their natural habitat by, so to speak, 
appointment. 

And there is Tobago's Buccoo Reef, 
a fascinating "must." Here a reef, 
stretching for several miles, attracts 
seemingly hundreds of varieties of 
fish "clad" in the most heavenly col- 
or combinations imaginable. Although 
you can view some of the underwa- 
ter doings from a glass-bottom boat 
most people prefer to take the “walk- 
ing tour," with snorkel or goggles, 
and many return, day after day, com- 
pletely enthralled with this unique 
marine wonderland. 

A make-believe island? Some To- 
bagoans see it in complete reverse. 
But let a young hotel waiter tell you 
about it. “We has three real bands— 
de steel bands—and den we has a 
string orchestra dat plays at weddings 
and special parties, but dey plays im- 
itation music, from places like Barba- 
dos and New York. We calls it *make- 
believe’ music." You nod gravely as 
you listen, and later you find your- 
self wondering: Let's see, the world 
outside is imitation, and perhaps, 
after all, here in Tobago... . 

Concerning that world outside, 
since Tobago is only a 25-minute air 
hop from Trinidad, most travelers 
spend a few days in Trinidad, prefer- 
ably on the way to Tobago. Here, in 
the land where calypso and the steel 
band were "invented," is an ocean 
oasis populated with peoples from 
the earth's four corners. You dine in 
Chinese restaurants, admire Hindu 
temples and Moslem mosques, per- 
haps attend a dazzling performance 
of Danzas Venezuela, in for a week 
from Caracas: a sprawling Benedic- 
tine Abbey crowns a hill just out 
from Port-of-Spain, the island’s capi- 
tol, while in the valley below East 
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By Eugenia Bidell 


Indians, with water buffalo of the 
East, work miles of pale green rice 
fields. 

Yes, Trinidad is a “seeing” island, 
while Tobago, in its own quiet way, 
is a “doing” island—even if the do- 
ing consists of little more than an oc- 
casional dip from a palm-laced beach. 


(1) 
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From Osaka or Kobe, Japan, it is 
possible to take a 14-hour sail on a 
luxuriously appointed sightseeing lin- 
er that slips through the Inland Sea 
of Seto (dotted with fantastically- 
shaped islands and islets), to Japan's 
"hell?" тоге commonly known as 
Beppu. On the island of Kyushu, Bep- 
pu is the home of some 4,000 jigokjus 
or hot springs, which range from 
tranquil, steaming ponds hot enough 
to hardboil an egg, to burping mud 
pools and boiling geysers. The health- 
giving waters are piped directly into 
baths at many hotels and inns in the 
resort city and it is possible to go 
down to the beach, cover yourself 
with hot, damp, “healthy” sands, and 
bake for an hour or so, right at the 
edge of the sea. (2) 


* ж * 


Recently, many an alert traveler 
has discovered the importance of 
Three R’s that aren’t reading, writing 
and 'rithmetic at all, but reservation 
(plane), reservation (car rental) and 
reservation (hotel/motel) and all 
made with just one quick phone call. 
American Airlines, in association 
with Hertz Rent-A-Car, offers a 3-R 
booklet that not only tells you how to 
make the reservations with one call, 
but also lists a number of hotels and 
motels, along with their rates and 
other pertinent information, in a se- 
lection of cities from California to 
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Dial for Help 


owns a large trailer equipped with a 
complete first-aid room and stretcher, 
a kitchen and sleeping quarters which 
it takes to Boy Scout Jamborees, 
where squad members are on 24-hour 
duty. 

Two row boats mounted on a trailer 
which can be hitched to an ambulance 
are ready in case of drownings, as the 
squad works in co-operation with the 
Interstate Marine Association. The 
sixth unit is a Jeep with ambulance 
facilities which is being fitted with a 
new motor and expected to be back 
in service soon. 

Many people do not realize that a 
volunteer service such as the Trevose 
Heights Rescue Squad offers costs 
money. À $25,000 fund drive is cur- 
rently underway to provide for re- 
placement of worn-out equipment and 
to pay for the new $6,000 Travel-all. 
Dues of just $3.00 a year entitles any 
member of the family to service in 
emergencies and to one trip to and 
from home to hospital when ordered 
by the doctor. Non-members of the 
group receive the same prompt atten- 
tion when such is needed free of 
charge, but recently the squad has 
been forced to ask for a donation if 
the beneficiaries of the service feel 
they can make one. 

STARTED IN 1941 

The Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
was started in 1941 by the Trevose 
Heights Fire Company when they 
bought an old red Dodge ambulance, 
and they answered 60 calls that first 
year. They answered 1,855 calls in 
1961. 

As the need for their services grew, 
they began to enlarge their member- 
ship and facilities and in 1959 they 
separated completely from the fire- 
men. They went into temporary head- 
quarters in Feasterville until their new 
building was completed in 1961. 
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The crew of three which goes out 
on calls is thoroughly trained in First- 
Aid. A registered nurse, Jean Byrne, 
is a member of the squad, and in fact 
owes her interest in becoming a nurse 
to serving as a crew member. 

Trevose Heights Rescue Squad 
serves the broad area extending 
roughly from Hartsville, Southamp- 
ton and Bryn Athyn on the west to 
Janney, Hulmeville and Route 613 on 
the east. Rushland and Newtown are 
along its northern borders while Red 
Lion Road in Philadelphia forms the 
southern edge. 

Leading business men of the area 
serve as sponsors, including Samuel 
S. Baxter, Thomas E. Coe Jr., John 
Gonzales, William D. Lynch, S. J. 
Mirabello, A. Marlyn Moyer Jr., Hen- 
ry C. Parry, George M. Pfundt and 
Dr. T. Gomer Williams. 

New officers of the squad include: 
President, Robert Olmes; vice presi- 
dent, Edward  Cridland; secretary, 
Eleanor Owens, financial secretary, 
Robert Wible; treasurer, Rose Marie 
Marx; chief engineer, John Sibel; chief 
of personnel and equipment, Paul 
Owens. 


The public has not responded to the 
call for financial aid as it was hoped 
they would, so an emergency commit- 
tee has been set up to guide the group, 
consisting of James Greenwood, Vern- 
on Platt, Richard Haase, E. Dilwyn 
Darlington, Jesse Terry and William 
Richmond. Donation letters have been 
sent out to non-members using the 
service. Residents of the area are ask- 
ed to contribute to this much needed 
service, even if just to take out a $3.00 
family membership, and to join the 
squad as well. Luncheon is served once 
a week in the headquarters, cooked in 
the large modern kitchen. The public 
is invited to attend; the cost is $1.00 
a platter. A 


OUR SERVICE COSTS 
YOU NOTHING 


LAND SEA 
AIR AT HOME & ABROAD 


We're open six days a week 


TAKE NOTICE 


The establishment known as 
the 


GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
at 107 No. Bellevue Ave. 
Located in the borough of 
Langhorne, in the county of 
Bucks, will be open for busi- 
ness as usual — during and 


after alterations — 
PUBLIC INVITED 


ul ant Morathy Heli 


Proprietors 


GERMAN SHEPHERD 000$ 


PUPPIES - STUD SERVICE 
ALM - HAR R.D. #1 
ALMA & HARRY E. ARNOLD 
Coopersburg, Pa. (Near Passer) 
Area 215 - 346-7981 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


atering to the building needs of 


the home owner 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. М. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 


51 S. YORK ROAD 
HATBORO, PA. 


A. C. FRATTONE 
Phone: OSborne 5-8556 


| JEWELERS © DIAMONDS 
Y Design Custom-Made Jewelry 
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Enter Fall — and the young look of 
luxury in a two piece fashion. Bodiced 
skirt and softly-yoked jacket with in- 
spired shaping. Designed by Marie Mc- 
Carthy for Larry Aldrich in Anglo’s 
whipped-up souffle tweed. Available at 
Nan Duskin. 


Created by Freiss Originals, a coat that 
blooms afternoons and after-dark in 
Anglo's soft, luscious wool glorified with 
pastel mink. Wearing it, the lady taking 
an American Express glamorous cruise. 
Going around the world with her, the 
handsome White Star luggage lined with 
Siri for luxury. Available at Blum's. 


Fall is a suit that buttons to the neck- 
line. This young elegant design by 
Zelinka Майіск in  Anglo's crisply 
woven tweed has shoulders rounded for 
comfortable ease. Available at Bonwit 
Teller. 


Luxury 
Lines 


for 
Luxury 


Liners 


The rolling waves, the 
brilliant sunshine 


the silvery nights—and the 
poetry-inspiring fashions 
you'll wear. Dateline: а fall 
cruise around the world— 
or to many points of call. 

The fashions: those that will 
make you look even more 
glowing, more relaxed—and 
infinitely more beautiful. 
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The Cry Of The Owl by Patricia 
Highsmith. New York: Harpers & 
Row, $3.95. 

Robert Forester first saw the girl 
one evening when he was returning 
from his job at Langley Aeronautics 
in Pennsylvania. She was working in 
the kitchen of her house at Humbert 
Corners. The yellow light of the 
room, brightened by the outside dark, 
made the picture startlingly radiant. 
He had just ieft New York and parted 
from a shrewish wife, and the pleas- 
ant domesticity of the image fascinat- 
ed him. 

So he returned again and again — 
to watch. He saw her dine with Greg, 
her fiance, and thought about their 
happy, normal future together. But 
he was a clumsy prowler, and, more 
than once the girl, Jenny, thought 
she heard someone outside. One 
night she discovered him. At first, she 
was frightened, but then she invited 
him in. This unconventional meeting, 
impossible to explain to friends, led 
Robert into a series of events that 
involved him in violence, brutality 
and death; led: Jenny into a relation- 
ship that ended in tragedy. 

Robert Forester, after struggling 
with an impossible marriage, was a 
man going through a recuperative 
period. We see him, unwilling, afraid, 
unable to enter into an emotional 
relationship. He was spent. His at- 
traction to Jenny was academic. She 
was the essence of what he needed 
but was not ready to accept. Jenny, 
on the other hand, knew that her at- 
tachment to Greg did not have the 
urgency or excitement of “love.” 
Robert, the antithesis of Greg, awoke 
the stronger emotion, in Jenny, be- 
cause of his difference. 

Of all the characters, Robert’s 
ex-wife was the most unforgettable 
and least palatable. The others pale 
beside her genius for pure evil. It 
seems incredible that anyone could 
have been attracted to her enough to 
exchange more than a few words let 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


alone become involved enough to mar- 
ry her. But Miss Highsmith smoothly 
convinces us of her reality. And we 
can atribute her ability to stay alive 
until the last page of the book to 
man’s inherent masochism. 

Patricia Highsmith has a skill for 
turning a simple blunder into a com- 
plex situation where fate takes mat- 
ter out of her characters’ control. 
Here, like the shrill cry of the owl 
at night, the heroine shatters the com- 
placent pattern of her lovers — who 
are anything but amorous — and all 
of their friends. Into a peaceful Dela- 
ware Valley, the author injects a 
mood of horror and the imminent 
presence of Brother Death, a leit- 
motif throughout the book. 

The reader could wish that Miss 
Highsmith’s characters were more 
convincing in their feelings for each 
other, feelings, that is, for anything 
but hatred. But she tells a chilling 
story that contains the qualities of a 
nightmare and terminates with night- 
marish shock. 

—Peggy Lewis 


Patricia Highsmith 


Patricia Highsmith, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Books sectiom of 
Bucks County LIFE lives in New 
Hope, Pa. Her recent return from a 
two months' sojourn in Europe coin- 
cided with the publication of her new 
novel, THE CRY OF THE OWL as 
well as a short story in the cur- 
rent Ellery Queen. Mystery and sus- 
pense fans are welcome to attend the 
autograph party at Laura Lou Brook- 
man's New Delaware Bookshop 
(New Hope), Saturday, September 
15,from 3 to 5 P.M. 


Blind Girl's Buff by Evelyn Berck- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $3.50. 

Bucks County fans and neighbors 
of Evelyn Berckman, now living in 
London, have been awaiting im- 
patiently a book since The Evil of 
Time. Here it is, a novel of suspense, 
Blind Girl's Buff. It's all about the 
beautiful child, Angela Martine, 
adopted seventeen years ago by Vene- 
tia and Bernard Kelso. 

A curiosity about her origins, 
piqued by her parents’ air of secrecy 
and an unprofessional letter from a 
retired officer once serving the society 
that gave her for adoption, led her 
to try to discover more about her 
“real” parents. Her investigation — 
which she timidly but doggedly pur- 
sued with absolutely no aid from Scot- 
land Yard — led to sordid surround- 
ings, "nattering" old men and women, 
poison pen threats and very real 
danger. Although the characters are 
stock and unconvincing, the story 
moves swiftly, building to a bated 
breath climax. 

—Peggy Lewis 


م 


Іо Sono by Florence Slobodkin (Illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin). New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 
$3.00. 

A little humor makes learning a lot 
easier. Florence Slobodkin proves this 
in Jo Sono. A bi-lingual volume that 
really swings, this begins with the 
simplest kind of sentence, "I am a 
boy," and ends with the memorable 
incongruity, “I am a singing dog with 
a hat in a chair." Louis Slobodkin's 
illustrations, penned with gentle wit, 
help increase your Italian vocabulary 
from io sono to forty-one expressive 
words. Good from the age of reading 
all the way through bi-focals. 


OO 


The Home Owners Tree Book by 
John Stuart Martin. Garden City 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., $3.95. 
Let not the pedestrian title of this 

tree book keep you from its never 

pedestrian content. You don’t have 
to possess these large woody plants 
to enjoy them. You merely like to 
walk down a shady lane to know 
their beauty and mystery. But John 

Stuart Martin in The Home Owner's 

Tree Book, has made me want to be- 

come a tree owner once more. In this 

book, non-technical and often amus- 
ing, the author writes as one who has 
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been carrying on an arboreal love 
affair for a long time. 


Mr. Martin calls his treatise a Latest Editions, Printe, Maps, 
“show-how” manual. In it he does The Libramy BOOK SHOP E AERIS р е4 
show you how, in text and line draw- NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO. PA. 
ings, to take care of your trees your- Phone WO 8-2131 


self. (Following his advice you may 
save money and with your cache buy 
more trees.) But he warns that there 
are times in a tree’s growth or lack of MEM OR Y LANE 
it, that a professional tree-man, of А 

proved reputation, should be consult- Car d & Gif t Shop 
ed. 

The photagraphs illustrating his 
text Mr. Martin has enhanced with 
two of the ancient and beautiful 
Mercer Oak on the battlefield at 
Princeton, N. J. In one the writer is 
pictured before the great bole in 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 


А я Wood Decor ы 
“close contemplation . . . if not rev- for Country Living 
erence," as he regards its rugged, Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 
graceful branches and through them, Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
according to a local gaffer, hamad- Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM | New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 
ryads may be seen floating on misty Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


moon-lit nights. 


—Avery Strakosch 


CHRISTIANSEN’S 
WY Card and Gift Shop 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All subjects considered. Fiction, 


Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- COLONIAL CANDLES GLASS 
tion, Americana, etc HALLMARK CARDS IRONSTONE 
EENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
SENS ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. PENNSBURY POTTERY MILKGLASS 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Warrington Shopping Center Warrington, Pa. DI 3-1215 


A HARPER NOVEL OF SUSPENSE 


you may order 


Let the 


im. autographed copies of 
timid beware 


THe one 


Or THE OWL 


жЕ МАЙ 


at 


By PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


"One of the dagnabedest 
books | ever read in my life. It is 
going to haunt me... 

An experience and a nightmare." 
-CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 
$3.95 


The New Delaware 
Book Shop 


49 W. FERRY ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
PHONE 
862-2452 
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A_HARPER NOVEL OF SUSPENSE 
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Penny's Patter 


Johnny Messenger 


bout a week ago, I picked up a 
copy of George Jean Nathan’s 
Theatre Book of the Year 1942-43, 
and came across a quotation of H. L. 
Mencken's *The general run of child 
actors should be painted on the scen- 
ery and their lines read from behind 
the scenes by someone like Alfred 
Lunt or Billie Burke." The theory, I 
might add, was not only shared by the 
late Mr. Nathan, but also, for the most 
part, by myself, even though both my 
brother and I were at one time classi- 
fied as actors — child variety. Wheth- 
er or not our performances ever evok- 
ed such strong comment, I have not to 
this day been able to determine, but I 
don't think it was a child's perform- 
ance on stage alone that prompted Mr. 
Mencken to voice so strong a state- 
ment or Mr. Nathan to echo it. 
Since both of these gentlemen spent 
much of their time on what is loosely 
known as the New York-Theatre- 
Scene, they had no doubt run into that 
singularly unattractive species of child 
actor who spends much time at the 
Astor Pharmacy on Broadway, dressed 
in a fedora hat and a bow tie if it's a 
boy, or adorned with corkscrew curls 
and skirts five inches too short in the 
case of a girl, and overheard (it's im- 
possible not to) their bilious discourse 
on such un-varied subjects as "making 
rounds" (looking for a job), what TV 
comic's option was recently dropped, 
(never picked up) or the relative mer- 
its and morals of agents. Said preco- 
cious moppet is more often than not 
accompanied by what producers and 


By Penny Larsen 


directors shudderingly refer to as a 
"stage mama", whose type is so varied 
as to defy description, but who is 
equally frightening. 

My own personal theory is that the 
children with real talent don't fall into 
this nauseating category. They are 
friendly, unassuming, “real” children, 
whose actions are not caricatures of 
an adult’s, whose mannerisms when 
offstage are not theatrical, and whose 
way of speaking, as well as topic of 
conversation is thoroughly childlike. 

Such a youngster is John Messen- 
ger, who played seven year old Thom- 
as Athene Latham in the pre-Broad- 
way tryout show "Crazy Old Owl", 
which ran for two weeks through 
September 1 at the Bucks County 
Playhouse. 

His director, Richard Poston, refers 
to Johnny as "the most fantastic child 
actor I've ever directed on stage", yet 
he is completely untheatrical, he's just 
All-Boy. 

Mr. Poston, who was “first director” 
for such talents as Jason Robards Jr., 
Don Murray, Joey Adams, and his 
own brother Tom, feels that John’s 
boyish sense of fairness makes him 
easy to direct as well as easy to dis- 
cipline. 

Johnny’s mother, Kay Messenger, a 
charming woman who is a far cry 
from the stereotyped stage mother, 
can be credited with much of John’s 
delightful unaffectedness. He has a 
genuine love for acting which, coupled 
by a child's boundless energy, prompts 
him to say on Saturdays, “Oh boy, 
two shows today” — and mean it. 

John, whose home is Alexandria, 
Va., is the son of an ex-Marine, and 
might well be in Marine training him- 
self. His mother’s biggest problem cur- 
rently is keeping him in one piece. He 
leaps off the high diving board, rides 
horseback shouting “look mom, no 
hands”, climbs and jumps out of trees, 
and generally behaves like what he is 
— a small active boy. 


No one could possibly paint John 
Messenger on a piece of scenery even 
if they wanted to. He’d never hold still 
long enough. A 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


0000909000994 99000999. 
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Campus Cuties 


A Shetland Flannel Jacket and 
Skirt, and a miracle stripe Blouse 
makes a perfect outfit from our 
exciting collection of Fall Separ- 


ates from 


THE 
TOWNE SHOP 


15 S. State St. 


Newtown, Pa. 


and at 
Southampton, Pa. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(the new Southampton 


Shopping Center) 
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Social Security 


(Continued from Page 19) 
ty "chain" is supposed never to break 
because the government is behind it. 
This theory, though it can eventually 
compel a socialistic state, has some 
economic validity, at least for those of 
us who are near enough to retirement 
age not to be too burdened by pyra- 
miding taxes. The fallacy with our 
social security system is that the legis- 
lators have used it as a tool to pre- 
serve their office, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the pressure on the "chain". 

It has been shown that repeal of 
the Social Security Act is legally pos- 
sible and economically probable. Yet 
the newspaper headline that began 
this article need never be written. A 
conscientious effort to halt inflation 
and the resultant decay of our pur- 
chasing media is required. The prob- 
lem with Social Security is over- 
coming the tremendous political 
pressures that have created this do- 
mestic “pork barrel". It is easy to 
criticize but to do so constructively 
is the goal. There is no doubt in any- 
ones mind that aid to the aged is a 
worthy activity necessary to civilized 
life. The issue involved is how to ac- 
complish this intelligently without 
penalizing other segments of the pop- 
ulation. The Amish fight social se- 
curity as contrary to their religion. 
They do not want aid; they take care 
of their own. Our government is 
compelling them to leave the fertile 
Pennsylvania farms of their fore- 
fathers or abandon their religious be- 
liefs and pay the FICA tax. Doctors 
and even government employees 
don’t have to pay the FICA tax, yet 
these productive farmers will have to 
violate their principles or leave the 
United States. 

There are alternatives to bankrupt- 
cy, if the citizens stop thinking of 
Democracy as a cow with 180,000,- 
000 tests. This country has many 
economic problems but its biggest 
need is voter awareness. Understand- 
ing and participation are requisites 
of successful Democracy . . . without 
them bankruptcy is inevitable. 

I also would like to explain gim- 
micks and devices used to obtain so- 
cial security, also ways to increase 
your benefits and to avoid deduc- 
tions, but these will have to wait for 
subsequent articles. 


Editors Note: 

Mr. Rife is presently an active trial 
attorney in Philadelphia. He was for- 
merly associated with the Social Se- 
curity Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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HIDE-A-WAY LODGE 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


Home Cooking and 
Comfortable Cabins 


$50 Weekly 


Hunters Make Your 


The Finer Pools Are 
Winterized by Poolside! 


| POOLSIDE 
Write or Call: SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 


MAJ. R. N. DRAKE 
Liberty, Maine 41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
589-2190 348-3339 Doylestown, Pa. 


Reservations Early! 


EARN MORE O/o 
on your SAVINGS Current 
ASSETS OVER $92,000,000.00 • OUR 96TH YEAR se 77И 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . . . 4 Other Phila. Offices 


/; SERVICES 
ACCESSORIES 
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Driving Across Bucks 


By Roswell S. Eddy 


It was a very ordinary-looking 
building of frame construction along 
Route 412, north of the Harrow. This 
is very rural country in the most 
northern part of Bucks County be- 
tween Springtown and Durham. The 
dozen cars parked near the building 
indicated that those inside were 
young, in fact it looked like a small 
sports car rally, but the sign said 
JKM Instrument Company. Intrigued, 
we went in and discovered that JKM 
is a group of young engineers en- 
gaged in producing apparatus that 
fills a vital need in the chemical in- 
dustry, the application of electronics 
to the chemical field. University re- 
search is benefiting from the use of 
this new equipment which provides 
a way for chemists to use electronics 
to separate chemicals by means of an 
electric field. 

Organized in 1960 and recently in- 
corporated, JKM gets its name from 
Thomas Jensen, Richard King, and 
O. C. Miller. Jensen and King, while 
graduate students at Lehigh Universi- 
ty ten miles away, worked with Dr. 
Robert Stubbings on research leading 
to the development of this particular 
apparatus. Dr. Stubbings is presently 
working under a grant from the In- 
stitute of Leather at Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. King is con- 
tinuing with study at Lehigh toward 
his Ph.D. degree. 

Here on a quiet back road a staff 
of highly-trained young men is turn- 
ing out important electronic equip- 
ment ranging in value from a few 
dollars to several thousands of dol- 
lars. 

This is another case to prove that 
you never know just what is down 
that side road or over that next rise 
in rural Bucks County. 

The third and most exciting sea- 
son of the non-profit NEW HOPE 
MUSIC SERIES commences on Sun- 
day afternoon September 9 at three in 
The Centre Bridge Inn. The nine dis- 
tinguished concerts drawing five mu- 
sic critics will present distinguished 
young artists from the European and 
American concert stages as well as a 


30 


variety of instrumentalists and singers 


‘in programs covering a wide variety 


of musical styles and periods. 

On September 16th DAVID 
WELLS, ’cellist and JANET WELLS, 
pianist will play the Toccata of 
Frescobaldi-Cassado, the Beethoven 
Sonata in A major, Op. 69, the: Suite 
Espagnole of Joachin Nin, Bruch’s 
Kol Nidre, and the Sonata in D 
major, Op. 38 of Cilea. 

Of DAVID WELLS the N. Y. Her. 
Trib. has praised his “. . . refined 
tone . . . excellent technique . . . 
taste and eiegance . . . uncommon 
ability . . ." and The N. Y. Times: 
“. .. an excellent young ‘cellist whose 
playing was suave, lyrical and warm 
in tone..." 

HERBERT ROGERS, young 
American pianist, will present a solo 
recital оп September 23га essential- 
ly of the romantic period. Of Rogers 


thes ЧОУ limes has said. “So; an 
unusually communicative perfor- 
mance . . brilliant technician . . . a 


powerful pianist." and The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune praised him as: “... 
an exceptional talent with compre- 
hensive technical skill and complete 
lucidity of medium with a tone which 
was unswervingly musical and a re- 
markable command of fine points of 
shading." 

Details about the seven concerts to 
follow in October, November and 
December will appear in subsequent 
issues of Bucks County Life. 


Jean Patterson Weber of Bucking- 
ham, Bucks County is having an ex- 
hibit of paintings at the Yardley Inn 
on Delaware River Road, Yardley, 
Pa. The exhibit which opened around 
the middle of August will last until 
the end of October. Mrs. Weber is 
well known. for her work in the 
medium of stylized forms in oils and 
the exhibit has already brought many 
visitors to this delightful and historic 
Bucks County Inn. 


Back in the summer of 1897 
Sellersville Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion moved into their first official 
quarters on the third floor of the 
Odd Fellows Building in Sellersville. 
Monthly rental, including heat and 
light and use of the public hall for 
annual meetings, was two dollars. 

The officers, while full of enthusi- 
asm, hardly foresaw the association 
as it is today with officers in Sellers- 
ville, Perkasie, and Quakertown with 
the opening this month of the new 
Quakertown branch. 

On August 3, 1907 when the As- 
sociation was ten years old, assets were 
$81,000. The most recent report, June 
30th this year, shows assets of more 
than $7,000,000. 

Officers are: Paul F. Souder, Presi- 
dent; Claude A. Renner and Frank 
Benner, vice-presidents; Herbert S. 
Nase, secretary and manager; Glenn 
M. Moyer, treasurer. John S. Case 
is assistant manager. Congratulations, 
Sellersville Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 


THE GALLERY SHOW 

The four-month long gallery show 
at Meierhan’s Art Gallery, Hagers- 
ville, Old Bethlehem Road, just off 
route 313 below Quakertown is in 
its final weeks. The gallery is open 
daily from two until six P.M. 

The contemporary collection brings 
under one roof the works of four 
traditionalists; Arthur Meltzer and his 
wife, Paulette Уап Roekens, Ben 
Solowey and Henry C. Pitz and four 
abstractionists; Joseph Meierhans, 
Lloyd R. Ney, Louis Stone, and 
Louise Pershing. 

The austere, white-walled gallery 
is a delightful place for the viewing 
of the riotous colors of the abstrac- 
tionists and the muted works of the 
traditionalists. 

Davis Meltzer is exhibiting four 
lithographs. 

Any artlovers who may not have 
visited this gallery would do well to 
drop in during the remainder of 
September. 


OUR COVER 


Bucks artist Victor Brozani. It was cre- 
ated especially for use in the Hatboro 
Player’s production of “The Pleasure Of 
His Company” and was designed to meet 
certain specifications that would have 
generation 
as artistic 


both comedic value for la 
and line emphasis as 
authenticity. As you can see, these speci- 
fications were magnificently met in this 
sculpture that graced their stage. 
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NEW PRICE POLICY 
20% DISCOUNT! 


20% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRU- 
MENTS TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
EASY TERMS, TOO! 


84 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


9 rooms filled with 
unusual imported & 
domestic toys. 


139 S. Main St. 
348-3448 


Doylestown 


Distinctive Separates and Accessories 
40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


HANDWEAVING @ CRAFTS 
Rugs, mats, towels, drapes, up- 
Wi holstery fabrics, custom-woven 
{Ш linen s and woolens. Pottery. 


THE WEAVESHOP 
B С. Ingerman  Carversville, Pa. 
297-5216 Visitors Welcome 


NATURAL LANDSCAPE ARTS 
AND 
CONSERVATION COMPANY 


Box 821 Norristown, Pennsylvania 


275-9899 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from Page 22) 


New York, from Massachusetts to 
Arizona, etc. Its a helpful booklet 
to always have at hand. (3) 
* NE 

Gaudeloupe, Martinique, Iles-des- 
Saintes, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, Bequia, Carriacou—these are 
some of the islands in the long, lazy 
Carribbean chain that dips south 
from Antiqua to Grenada, and here 
is magnificent: yachting territory. With 
January to April considered the *^-uis- 
ing season, it’s none too soon to in- 
quire about charter yachts. Grenada, 
Martinique and Antigua (all easily 
reached by air) are the usual starting 
points, but yachts can be chartered 
from and/or left at intermediate 
points. Suggested length of a cruise 
is a minimum of 14 days, with a long- 
er period preferable. Chartering fees 
range from $700 per week for a 4- 
berth to $1,500 for a 6- to 8-berth 
vessel, with food and running ex- 
penses extra. (4) 

ж k k 


Next March 31, the Stella Polaris 
will slip away from New Orleans, 
bound for her Grand Mediterranean 
Spring Cruise which, lasting 68 days, 
will end at Southampton June 6th. 
Among highlights of the cruise will 
be Egypt and the Holy Land, Greece 
and the Aegean islands, the Russian 
"Riviera" and Yugoslavia's dramatic 
Dalmatian coast. Altogether 30 ports 
are on the itinerary, including Ma- 
deira, Istanbul, Odessa, Mykonos, 
Corfu, Messina, Sorrento and Major- 
ca. (5) 

ж ko 

Uganda might well be high on your 
list of African countries to visit, for 
it is a lovely land, full of fabulous 
scenery, king-size mountains and 
lakes (Victoria is some 250 miles 
long, 200 wide) and a climate that 
has been likened to “a kind of per- 
petual English summer,” with tem- 
peratures rarely above 85 or below 
60. Climbing, particularly in the 
Mountains of the Moon, big game 
hunting, and fishing are among 
Uganda’s prime sports, and there are 
two extensive parks: Queen Elizabeth 
and Murchison Falls, the latter of 
which you can travel to up the Nile, 
slipping between banks teeming with 
wild animal life. (6) 

ж k ж 

Even before you start off to Eu- 
rope, especially if your last airport- 
of-call is Shannon, you might want 
to glimpse the Shannon Free Airport 
catalog of "duty free" merchandise, 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Warren 


"Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


REMARKAB 


MEDICAL PROOF that 
Zeigler facial care 

V/SIBLY IMPROVES 
facial appearance ! 


The results of a recent independent 
clinical study with Zeigler on a group of 
mature women confirms the following 
significant results: ш 

Lifting of sagging facial contours — 
Tighter Skin Diminishing the promi- 
nence of fine lines and wrinkles — More 
youthful appearance — improved com- 
plexions. 

This is encouraging news to all women, 
especially to those in the throes of fad- 
ing facial beauty. The Zeigler method 
is gentle and pleasant, no surgery, vibra- 
tion, massage, packs, straps or hor- 
mones. It is visibly effective . . . you'll 
see results and others will too. Fill out 
this coupon for the entire story on 
Woman's Best Friend . . . Zeigler Facial 
Care. 


Be the first to have a FREE courtesy 
facial call DI 3-6184 or 348-2114. 


ZEIGLER FACIAL EXERCISER 
979 Elbow Lane, Warrington, Pa. 


Please tell me all about Zeigler 
Facial care. 


Behind a gentle, easeful 18th Cen- 
tury facade, А PENNY FOR A 
SONG is a serious play about life 
(with a capital “L”); about an in- 
effectual husband and a domineering 
wife; about a middle-aged, childless 
bachelor, half envious, half-disdain- 
ful of his friends’ domestic menage; 
about a young man too full of ideals 
to have time for love, and a young 
girl too full of love to have time for 
ideals; an over-zealous soldier ready 
to blow up the world to save his 
country; a sentry eternally asleep; an 
uncertified lunatic who impersonates 
Napoleon; a young boy orphaned by 
the war. For no particular reason that 
I could discern, these ingredients of 
a dozen tragedies and a thousand 
sleepless nights of grief are set in the 
background of the ideas and ideals, 
the social attitudes, and the cadences 
of speech of the minor aristocracy of 
18th Century England; in the century 
of Lorca and Brecht, John Whiting 
unashamedly delivers up an amiable 
dalliance in the manner of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Perhaps he is trying to say 
that, while the menace of Bonaparte 
was no less real than the Red Menace, 
people didn't take it quite as serious- 
ly; they found time to picnic on the 
grass and sequester themselves to read 
Wordsworth. Mr. Whiting doesn't 
want us to take anything seriously, 
and has chosen a frame of reference 
that makes it very difficult to do so. 
The retreat to the Restoration is a 
form of escape, of course, but a most 
pleasant and agreeable one without 
being empty-headed and vapid. You 
might feel occasionally a twinge of 
impatience and want to kick the 
whole shebang into the age of radio- 
active fallout and Friday afternoons 
in the Holland tunnel, but by and 
large you are at peace with the world. 


]n acting, as in every human dis- 
cipline, the more stringent the exer- 
cise of control, the greater the illu- 
sion of spontaneity; the greater the 
effort, the more the ease. The per- 
formance of this play by the. Associa- 
tion of Producing Artists, a repertory 
company, was so smooth and so 
tempered it never seemed like acting 
at all. I can find no way to describe 
it except to say that, as with an opera 
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Cau. 


.By Arthur Carduner 


conducted by Toscanini or a short 
right thrown by Joe Louis, there is no 
room for improvement. 

One of the most difficult feats an 
actor can be called upon to perform 
is to play a character who is a bore 
or otherwise obnoxious without total- 
ly alienating the audience. In WISE 
OLD OWL, the last play but one at 
the Bucks County Playhouse this 
year, Sarah Meade plays Priscilla 
Westover, an educational efficiency 
expert from Indianapolis whose as- 
signment is to find a place for a seven 
year old boy who seems to be too 
bright for the third grade. (Incident- 
ally, Indianapolis is spoken of by the 
characters in this play with the same 
hushed reverence that a conclave of 
Irish monks might discuss Rome at 
the time of Saint Patrick). Miss West- 
over, fallen among bores, is a bore 
par excellence, a grim and dedicated 
bore, whose shrill and strident voice 
lingers in the hall long after the ac- 
tors have left the stage. She drove 
me from the theater and I am unable 
to report the ultimate disposition of 
Master Tommy Latham (3rd grade 
or 5th???), but if it should transpire 
that he is the author of this play, I 
see very little hope for him. 

————0————— 

WHEN THE BEER GOES NA- 
TIONAL, a new play by John Fritz 
at the Bucks County Playhouse, is a 
totally unsolicited dissertation on the 
economics of beer distribution, which 
concerns itself, for dramatic purposes, 
with a compulsive liar who seems to 
have absolutely no awareness of the 
consequences of his behavior. His ex- 
aggerations, however amiable and 
well-intentioned, are so gross and fan- 
tastic as to be incredible to anyone 
but the simple folk of Alexandria, Tl- 
linois, among whom is his brother-in- 
law. Even they begin to catch wise 
about the middle of the second act, 
and since there is no other element of 
conflict but this naive and unlikely 
deception, the balance of the play is 
about as flat as — well, stale beer is 
the simile that comes most readily to 
mind. 

Mr. Fritz does have a fine ear for 
reproducing "natural" dialogue, and 
his characters talk like "real" people. 


I know this is not easy, nor is it easy 
to make a model of the Queen Mary 
with used matchsticks. Neither one of 
these attributes really has any place 
in the theater. Remarks like "Sit in 
this chair, Uncle George, it’s more 
comfortable" are just so much useless 
verbiage unless, of course, the chair 
happens to have a false bottom; that 
is, unless they forward the action in 
some manner or fashion. Unfortunate- 
ly, WHEN THE BEER GOES NA- 
TIONAL is permeated throughout 
with just this kind of small talk. You 
might as well spend three hours at 
your neighbors', who doubtless has a 
brother-in-law problem of his own, 
and where, if you are lucky, you 
might taste some beer instead of just 
hearing about it. 

Some painstakingly convincing per- 
formances by Paul McGrath, Irene, 
Kane and Frances Reid, among others, 
go down the drain on this one, along 
with four original and imaginative sets 
by John Raymond Freimann, the Rob- 
ert E. Lee of the season at the Play- 
house, noble and valiant in a lost 
cause. A 


Hunterdon Hills 
Playhouse 


By Susan Brown 


The week of July 30 through 
August 4, the Hunterdon Hills Play- 
house presented Anthony Eisley in 
"Champagne Complex." The debon- 
naire character of "Hawaiian Eye" 
portrayed a psychiatrist whose en- 
deavors were to aid a certain bur- 
lesque tendency in Judy Carrol, who 
played the part of the fiancee of 
Eisleys nephew. The play, written 
by Leslie Stevens, deserves comment, 
since there was a certain sublety of 
humor, and Miss Carrols tail-wag- 
gling antics as a slightly disturbed 
fiancee made for a delightful evening 
of “polka-blotted” underwear. 


The next week, Nancy Walker ap- 
peared in "Everybody Loves Opal." 
Indeed the ceiling fell on Opal at the 
end of the first act, but the humor 
became strained in a sort of "sick" 
atmosphere. The characters were very 
well portrayed, but perhaps that was 
because of their simplicity. The play 
had every conceivable stereotype: the 
intellectual drunk, the stupid crook, 
the brawny broad, and of course, 
Opal, as the kind-hearted, empty- 
headed dump dweller. Miss Walker 
won everyone's affection and did an 
admirable job in an otherwise un- 
happy play. 
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ЕКЕНСИН 


unterdon hills 
e PLAYHOUSE & 


Clinton, N. J. 
12 STAR-STUDDED WEEKS 
NOW THROUGH SEPT. 22ND. 


Reservations For Theatre 
And Straw Hat Inn 
(Just Across the Brook) 


For Both Call 
Clinton 896 


Special Discounts 


For Theatre Groups 
Of 25 or More 


ow qq «a mx Мы ЖЫ «s 9 E ЖЕ ЮК, 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriatt to the season. Drive over today? 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.I. 


‚жу ы SR ау е. ЖЕЛТ Rt, ЖЕ ШК, 


33rd Annval AUTUMN FAIR 


BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS MEETING 
Route 202, LAHASKA 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 


Luncheon 
Adults $1.50 Children 75c 
е 
Baked Goods - Books 
Needle Work - Remnants 
Furniture - Leather 
Jewelry - Plants 
e 
Pony Rides and Games 
Booths 


BUCKINGHAM FRIEND'S 


AUTUMN FAIR 
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Joseph Meierhan 


Meierhan’s 


Mansion 
By Roswell S. Eddy 


ucks County has pointed-stone 

farm houses, plastered-stone farm 
houses, log houses, clapboard houses, 
brick houses, et cetera but Joseph 
Meierhans lives in a unique cut-stone 
manor house on the same fifty-two 
acres where his gallery is located. 
Several things distinguish this house. 

The walls are thirty-six inches thick. 
An airspace within helps to keep the 
interior of the house cool, but not 
damp, in summer. In winter the air- 
space helps make the heating job easi- 
er. Work on the house was started in 
1868 by Bernard Rafferty, a Philadel- 
phia financier, and was completed 
three years later. There is evidence 
that the stones were dressed on the 
job. It was one of the first fireproof 
homes in this area. The use of cement 
in housebuilding was also new at the 
time. Everything in the house reflects 
the extreme care with which the build- 
ing was done. Unfortunately, Mr. Raf- 
ferty died a few months after moving 
in and for thirty-four years the. man- 
sion stood vacant. It was known local- 
ly as “The Haunted House.” 

It was occupied by a Sullivan family 
from about 1905 until 1932 when the 
property, which at that time consisted 
of more than two hundred acres, be- 
came the home of Mr. Meierhans and 
the late Mrs. Meierhans who died in 
1960. Mr. Meierhans is of Swiss an- 
cestry, his wife was a native of Allen- 
town. 

The mansion has thirteen rooms, 
with fifteen foot ceiling height on first 
and second floors. The woodwork and 
floors are black walnut. Slabs of slate 
were hauled by oxen from Slatington, 
Pennsylvania, and used for doorway 
bases. There are five chimneys, each 
with two flues to accommodate room 
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The Village Bang BE 
Torlong- Bucks County, Pa аг 
Sportawear Gifts 
Antiques Jewelry 


Browsers Welcome 
open 6 days 


: Phone 
till 5 P.M. 
: and Thurs. 794 - 7302 
til 9 P. M. 794 - 5867 


Sophisticated Cheater 


cabaret style, opening October 12 
with musical revue from New York 
— “READY OR NOT” at 
THE UPSTAIRS EAST 
2128 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone for Reservations 
LO 4-0727 
All Admissions $2.50 


BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Again Presents 


THE CREAM OF THE CROP 
IN ANTIQUE SHOWS 


at the 
KEY CASINO - DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Where Rt. 313 crosses Rt. 611 
OCTOBER 16 - 17 - 18 
From Noon to 10 P.M. 


A comprehensive collection of Antiques 
from Bucks County — The Heart of the 
Nation’s Antique Center — Dolls, Jew- 
elry, Art, Country Furniture, China, 
Rare Glass, etc. 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATOR 
FABRICS 


SELECTED 
WALLPAPERS 


UNIQUE GIFTS 
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BRING YOUR PICTURES TO KALEN'S 


FOR FINE CUSTOM FRAMING 


See Kalen’s Collection of Oil Paintings and Prints 
Distinctive, Decorative Accessories and Gifts 
Best selection of Photograph Frames in the entire Delaware Valley 


KALEN'S FINE ARTS AND GALLERY 


158 S. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1886 — Minutes from Bucks County 


We Have the Largest Selection of 


Fencing in Bucks County - 50 Varieties- 


Including Fine Canadian Cedat Completely Treated for Longer Life 
In Stock or Custom Made 


ott "епс, 
Free Estimates دہ‎ [*] Free Estimates 
^4 d 
Route 309 2 У Quakertown, Pa. 


Ce ас" 
4 mile north of Trainer's S of Dist (KE 6 or 536) 5960 


Once upon a time there were three Bears. One 
day they decided to visit New Hope — es- 
pecially to see Robert Henry's Teddy Bear 
House. They found the shop filled with all 
sorts of goodies for children: custom-made 
clothes, antique furniture, antique hobby- 
horses, dolls, trains, and much, much more. 
The three Bears were delighted to find that 
. Robert Henry also decorated homes for chil- 


’ * dren and their mommies and daddies. They 
told all their friends in the forest about this 
shop, they know you will be enchanted with 


- it too. So hurry to see ROBERT HENRY'S 
TEDDY BEAR HOUSE 


16 STOCKTON AVE., NEW HOPE, PA. 
(Corner Stockton Ave. & Ferry Street) 
Phone 862-5303 


New Man 


In Town 


By John Lawrence 


oylestown has a new pharmacist. 

His name is Ralph S. Kuhn and 
he has opened a shop at 42-44 Court 
Street that will make you stop and 
look twice. You will find his place 
across the street from the Court 
House. Outside, above his steps, hangs 
a small white sign with the word 
"Apothecary" on it. For Ralph Kuhn 
that word has been a dream, a very 
big dream and it is not stretching a 
point to say that it almost broke his 
heart before he finally got it up there 
in black letters. 

When World War II ended, a lot of 
boys came home and did some serious 
thinking about all the blood that had 
been spilled. A great majority of them 
wasted little time getting into medical 
school. Ralph Kuhn was one of them, 
a serious young man who would have 
made a good doctor. That, however, 
was as far as he got to becoming one. 
During his first few years in pre-medi- 
cine he learned a great deal about the 
history of pharmacy (which, although 
it has contributed heavily to medicine, 
has never quite received the recogni- 
tion it deserves from the public) and 
little by little pharmacy began getting 
to him. At the end of three years he 
had come to a decision: he would be- 
come a pharmacist, just as his father 
was and his grandfather had been. So 
with his pre-medicine credits in good 
shape, he enrolled in the University of 
Pittsburgh's no-nonsense School of 
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Pharmacy where, during his senior 
year, he went to work in St. John's 
Hospital as head pharmacist. 

After graduation, he stayed on at 
St. John's for another year. Then he 
went home to Vandergrift, which is 
about 30 miles south of Pittsburgh, 
and soon had the pharmaceutical de- 
partment of his father's drug store 
running under full steam. During the 
next six years life was good to him. 
He married, began to raise a family, 
watched his father's business prosper, 
and gradually developed into a fine 
pharmacist. Yet pleasant as it all 
sounds, Ralph Kuhn had been growing 
more dissatisfied each year, more cer- 
tain that what he wanted out of life 
was his own pharmacy, a highly pro- 
fessional place where medicine and 
prescriptions would be king, where he 
could build a laboratory (which is the 
term a pharmacist uses when he speaks 
of the area in which he fills prescrip- 
tions) to his own dedicated specifica- 
tions. It was the grand old American 
dream, of course — start your own 
business, man your own ship. Few 
men do it and in 1959 Kuhn was not 
about to try, not with a growing fam- 
ily depending on him. So he went on 
doing the best he could, which includ- 
ed joining the highly ethical American 
College of Apothecaries that same 
year and subsequently, founding the 
ACA’s first western chapter in Vander- 
grift. 

In 1960, Kuhn attended the ACA's 
annual convention and there met 
Eugene White, a quiet, dedicated 
pharmacist much like Ralph Kuhn 
himself. But there was one big differ- 
ence between them. Eugene White had 
already taken that giant step, had al- 
ready opened a smart first-rate apothe- 
cary shop where he could devote his 
time to prescriptions and medicine 
and had done it in a small Virginia 
town of no more than 1,600 people. 
At first, he was called a visionary and 
a fool, but in the end, after some 18 
months of hard work, his practice was 
praised and his shop was the show- 
place of the town. Kuhn was inspired 
and the two men became fast friends, 
exchanging visits and letters. The day 
of reckoning was clearly drawing clos- 
er for Ralph Kuhn, a day when he 
would either leave his father and start 
his own practice, or put aside his 
dream until the day when he would 
succeed his father in Vandergrift. By 
that time, however, there is no telling 
what might have become of the dream, 
for there is a lot to be said for the 
tired old adage: “Не who hesitates is 
lost." А 

Kuhn and his dream clashed one 
day last April. It was the afternoon 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Travel 
(Continued from Page 31) 


which includes sweaters and tweeds, 
cameras, binoculars, perfumes — a 
wide variety of tempting “goods.” 
Even if you're not passing through 
Shannon you can still order from here 
and include the purchases on your 
declaration. (7) 

Stretching south from Grenada’s 

picture-postcard capitol of St. 
George’s, is “опе of the world’s most 
beautiful beaches” — Grand Anse. 
For people bent on quiet, comfort 
and breath-taking scenery, this Car- 
ibbean hideaway could be “the right 
answer” come winter hovering at the 
corner of the seasons. Here on Grand 
Anse is Spice Island Inn, with spa- 
cious, cool suites scattered to left and 
right of the Main House. Each arri- 
val gets a whistle “to use when you 
want service and are too lazy to go 
50 or so feet from your place on the 
beach to your suite to use the phone.” 
After a few relaxing days the whistles 
seem “just the thing.” (8) 
Just write the key numbers of the trips 
which interest you on a card and send 
it with your name and address to 
Travel Editor, Bucks County Life 
Prestige Group, 10 W 45th St New 
York 36. 


Mansion 
(Continued from Page 33) 


stoves under the original heating plan. 
Something unusual for the Bucks 
County area, there was but one fire- 
place. Mr. Meierhans added one more 
by converting a chimney and using a 
marbelized slate fireplace which had 
been removed from another house and 
stored for many years. 

Changes have been made to out- 
buildings, the most notable being the 
making of the gallery from the former 
chicken houses. A nostalgic bit is the 
ice-house which still stands unchang- 
ed. 

The house has eight gables, four 
large ones and four small ones, the 
latter being true compass points. The 
furniture was bought from the former 
owners and is truly massive. A grand 
piano, number twenty-six by George 
Steck and made of rosewood, domi- 
nates the living room. Dozens of ex- 
amples of Mr. Meierhans abstract art 
cover the walls throughout the house. 

One of the most impressive features 
of the mansion is the use of brick 
arched ceilings between the steel 
beams used throughout. Perhaps the 
least that can be said of this unique 
house is that it is an example of the 
manner in which things were done in 
a less-hurried age. А 


Chrysanthemum Crisp 


Feminine as a Flower 


Keep your dark cottons and 
wearadorables lovely all 


their life with 


DRY CLEANING 
& STYLE-SET FINISHING 


BY 


Strand Valet Service 


65 S. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3556 
Enterprise 1-0031 


MARSHALL’S 
LOFT CRAFT SHOP 


Early American 
Pine Furniture 
201 Buck Road, Holland, Pa. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 1-4 
| Thurs. Eve. 7-9 EL 7-4979 


CHRISTIAN FILMS 


Present CHRIST . . . using 


THE FAMILY 
THAT CHANGED © 
THE WORLD 


A Ken Anderson Production — 


30 Minutes Rental, $12.00 Y 
Choose from Outstanding New Films! 
DARK VALLEY - APPOINTMENT - STUART HAMBLEN FILMS 
AFRICA ON THE BRIDGE - OUTPOST BERLIN - NARCIZO 
TEENAGE CRUSADE FILMS - RED TRAP - TEENAGE DIARY 
Order from CENTURY today « + + Letter, Phone or Wirel 
Ask for free 1962 Illustrated Film Catalogue! 
Dept. L-1 Tel.: PArkway 3-3669 


CENTURY GOSPEL FILM LIBRARY 


SOUDERTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Breat 


fley Mills 


` Kellers Church „Penna. 


For the Different Gift in Perfect Taste From The 
Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


CHEESES - SMOKED MEATS - SWEETS & SOURS 
STONE GROUND FLOURS 


PRESERVES 


- BUTTERS 


Established 1710 
Shipped Year-round World Wide 


For the best in good eating visit our Country Store located 
in the heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country or send today 


for our illustrated catalog. 


ROUTE 563, KELLERS CHURCH, PA. 
FERNDALE 2-8911 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 


ete. They enable you to earn monéy for ‘our 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N, Y. 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 
George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


a M —— — ——— M 
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New Man in Town 


(Continued from Page 35) 


and he was working in his father's 
drugstore. Suddenly he straightened 
up, thought hard for a moment, then 
walked over and told his stunned 
father that he was quitting, leaving, 
right there, that moment. With that he 
walked out, went home and began 
packing his bags. His wife returned 
from shopping at that moment and he 
told her what had taken place; also 
that he planned to head for the eastern 
part of the state and find a place for 
his pharmacy. Gladys Kuhn listened 
silently for awhile, thought of Kurt, 
Kirsten and Karl — their three chil- 
dren — and then spoke: “АП right, 
honey, if that's what you want, do it. 
It's what you've always wanted to do 
and you won't be satisfied until you 
try. The children and I will be wait- 
ing." So Ralph Kuhn took a portion 
of his savings and set out for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, investigating one town 
after another, following lead after 
lead, and always leaving either be- 
cause he was disappointed in the 
building or was unable to meet the 
down payment. Lancaster - Coatesville 
- Norristown - Allentown, it went on 
like that for a month. Finally, hearing 
of a place in New Hope, he was driv- 


ing through Doylestown when he saw 
the vacant building at 42-44 Court 
Street. He looked at it quickly, made 
a mental note, and then went on to 
New Hope, which was another dis- 
appointment. 


He quickly returned to Doylestown 
and took another look at 42-44 Court 
Street. He did indeed like it. He also 
spent a week at the Inn and found he 
liked the people of Doylestown, and 
when the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy told him that Doylestown 
was just the kind of place he was look- 
ing for, that did it! Kuhn unlocked the 
door to 42-44 Court Street in early 
May, called his wife and told her the 
good news, then began spending mon- 
ey. Up from North Carolina came the 
people from the Morrison Furniture 
and Fixture Co., the same architectur- 
al firm that did the work on Eugene 
White's place. Three visits later, each 
time with a revised set of plans, and 
Morrison had exactly what Ralph 
Kuhn wanted. And what he wanted — 
and now has — is something to be- 
hold. Down his front steps and to the 
left is an arched, covered entrance, 
with a bench, a few flowers scattered 
here and there and colonial lamps on 
each side of the white door. Inside is 
a waiting room — and what a waiting 
room! The ceiling and one wall are 
beige; the other walls are natural wal- 
nut; there are two comfortable couch- 
es, a hi-fi set and, at the far end of the 
room, a fieldstone fireplace. Beside the 
fireplace is a bulletin board which 
Kuhn hopes will be used (at no 
charge) by community organizations. 
His counter is also natural walnut and 
so is the area beyond, where he works. 
There are no displays and, somewhat 
surprising, no drugs to be seen either. 
These are cleverly concealed behind 
the walnut construction. The entire at- 
mosphere is clean, restful and profes- 
sional. It is, to use a pet female ex- 
pression, a dream of a place. 


Ralph Kuhn will be somewhat dis- 
appointed in this story, because he 
would have wanted it to dwell almost 
exclusively on his pharmacy. But that 
wouldn't be right. For one thing, the 
pharmacy is Ralph Kuhn, and for 
another he has the kind of story that 
speaks well of America and of Doyles- 
town. Besides, there is a distinct feel- 
ing that in time the pharmacy will 
speak adequately for itself. 


A fellow praised Kuhn the other 
day for having the heart to accomplish 
what he set out to do. "Thank you," 
he said. “But I’m only halfway there. 
I have the place I’ve always wanted. 
Now I must make it pay.” With a nice 
guy like Ralph Kuhn, you wouldn't 
want it any other way. A 
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Seats of Justice 


his sesquicentennial year of the 

establishment of Doylestown as the 
county seat of Bucks is also the sesqui- 
centennial of the Second War of In- 
dependence, or the War of 1812. 


So little has been written about this 
war, comparatively speaking, that the 
average American connects it only 
with the once-familiar question for 
radio quiz contestants: "When was 
the War of 1812?" That many of 
them lost out on fabulous prizes be- 
cause they didn't know is not surpris- 
ing, considering that many Britons 


Cost. 
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Gwinner's 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 
Need Them! Maximum Service at Minimum 


By Grace Chandler 


refuse to believe there ever was such 
a war. 


The citizens of Bucks County of 
that year could find little news about 
it in the local press. Of far greater 
interest was the bitter squabbling over 
the removal of the county seat from 
Newtown to Doylestown as "the prop- 
er and fitting place for same, due to 
a more central location." 

Pointed references were made in the 
petitions for the removal, the earliest 
of which was made in 1784, about 
Doylestown being "remarkably heal- 


Be Weather Wise == GWINNERIZE! 


Atlantic gives you dependable, 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


GWINNER'S 


Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


thy." In all, eight petitions, signed by 
leading men in middle and upper 
Bucks County, were presented before 
success crowned their strenuous efforts 
„with the passage of the act by the 
General Assembly, in 1810. 

Naturally, this did not meet with 
the approval of residents of the lower 
end, and the controversy became so 
stormy that it produced intensive at- 
tempts lasting as long 13 1855 for 
cutting Bucks into two parts, with 
Newtown remaining the seat of justice 
for what was to be known as Penn 
County. 

Building preparations for the first 
court house in Doylestown were start- 
ed in 1811 and completed in 1813. 
The local citizens apparently regarded 
the year between as the one when the 
removal of the county seat became an 
accomplished fact, for in 1912 they 
staged a week-long centennial celebra- 
tion of the great occasion. 

The cost of erecting “the best Coun- 
ty Court House and Jail in the State" 
amounted to $38,007.31. The wages of 
the workmen were "fixed at $1.00 a 
day, the hands to work without regard 
to hours. It was good money for 
1811. Fifty cents was the usual wage 
for a day's work in Bucks County at 
the time. This sufficed for the neces- 
sities, and some pleasures. А penny 
would buy four cigars of average 
quality, or two of the best. A shot of 
whiskey or rum cost three cents at 
country inns — with a cigar thrown 
in. 

The newest Bucks County Court 
House, soon to be dedicated, is by one 
count the sixth to be erected. It may 
be the seventh. The early records are 
incomplete and local historians differ 
in their interpretations of those avail- 
able. The first was probably built 
around 1684. As described in the 
Court Minutes, the building was of 
logs, two stories high, with the prison 
below and the Court room above, 
reached by outside stairs, with three 
window openings, two of which were 
later ordered glazed and the third 
closed. Its location would appear to 
have been on the road from Tullytown 
to the Bordentown Ferry. 


Some accounts state that a second 
court house was also located in Falls 
Township, around 1702. It is said to 
have been similar to the first, built of 
logs on a stone foundation, and of 
considerable size for the day, being 40 
feet long and 20 feet wide. The Court 
room and the prison shared the first 
floor with a sturdy wall between; the 
top floor provided quarters for the 
keeper. 

In 1705, the county seat was moved 
to Bristol and a new court house erect- 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
ed, again a two-story building but this 
time of brick. A whipping post was 
attached to an outside wall, and a 
beam extended from the gable to be 
used as a gallows. 

Justice was harsh in the early days. 
Crimes punishable by death included 
murder, robbery, arson, rape and 
witchcraft. Imprisonment for debt was 
not uncommon. The lash was fre- 
quently used — “twenty lashes upon 
the bare back well laid on" — regard- 
less of sex. Stocks were used to punish 
drunkards by public shaming. Five 
days in prison at hard labor on bread 
and water was the standard sentence 
for uttering one swear word in the 
presence of another person; two oaths, 
ten days. Poverty was a crime, and 
those who received a stingy handout 
from the county coffers were obliged 
to advertise that they were paupers by 
wearing the letter P made of red or 
blue cloth, with the first letter of the 
name of the place where they resided, 
upon the right shoulder. 

Increased population inland created 
a demand for another change, and in 
1726 the county seat was moved from 
Bristol to Newtown. The new court 
house and prison were separate build- 
ings of brick and these, with additions 
from time to time, served for 87 years. 
A fireproof vault, with walls two feet 
thick, was built in 1772 to hold the 
records. During the Revolution, this 
was used for the storage of gun powd- 
Ее 

Tre 1812 court house in Doyles- 
town was torn down in 1876 to make 
Way for what some local citizens de- 
scribed as a “monstrosity of bad 
taste.” Certainly there was not a whiff 
of the Colonial about it. It was a 
solid, florid, Victorian edifice, with 
crenelated this and tessellated that, 
turrets, spires and a tower clock which 
bonged at regular intervals. No one 
in town ever thought of getting up a 
petition to have it stop bonging at 9 
p.m. so that their sleep would be un- 
disturbed. 

It is the blessed privilege of Ameri- 
cans to disagree about anything and 
everything. Thus, the opinions about 
the size and design of the latest court 
house range from “preposterous” to 
“splendid.” The plaint that it over- 
powers its Colonial and Victorian sur- 
roundings is true enough, but how 
iong will they remain? A number of 
the old-time landmarks in the vicinity 
are already gone. It stands to reason 
that others will disappear under the 
pressure of modern demands in what 
has been called “the world’s fastest 
growing county." Each one of Bucks 
County's court houses were "splendid" 
structures in their day. The definition 
of splendid changes with the times. А 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 47 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $25,000,000.00 


*Mortgage Money Available" 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


ERNEST 
HAIRDRESSING 


Custom 
Permanent 
Waving 
Hair Coloring 
Individual Styl- 
ing. Also Spec- 
ializing in Self 
Control Lamp 

Cutting. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


348-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


Knowles Ave. & Bustleton Pike 
Churchville, Pa. 


Phone: ELmwood 7-6315 


Announcing 


Bucks County Life’s 
FIRST FICTION CONTEST 


with 


Winning Manuscripts To Be Selected By 


PEARL BUCK 
JAMES MICHENER 
PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


Three first prizes will be awarded. Look for a complete 
list of prizes in next month’s issue. All prize winners will 
be published in Bucks County Life. 


— RULES — 


1. Open to all published writers. 
2. Length of manuscript: up to 3,000 words. 
3. Subject: fiction, including 1-2 act plays. 


4. All manuscripts must be in the mail by midnight, January 31, 
1963. Address them to CONTEST EDITOR, BUCKS 
COUNTY LIFE. 


5. Write immediately for entry blanks and further details in- 
cluding list of titles to be used. 


If you are a young and obscure writer, this may 
be the break you've been looking for. GET BUSY! 
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SAVINGS „ 44 


ASSOCIATION 
94-96 So. Main - Sellersville 
617 Market - Perkasie 
1445 W. Broad - Quakertown 


Current Divident 4% 
Accounts Insured to $10,000 


Stop Wishing ... Start 
Reducing Coday 


Increased Circulation 
Weight Control 
Relaxation 
Posture Correction 
featuring: 
Stauffer Posture Rest 
Electrocycle 
Zeigler Facial Exerciser 


STAUFFER 
Home Reducing Plan Studio 


Treatments - Sales 
Weekly Exercise Classes 


348-2114 


DI 3-6184 


Ralph 5. Kuhn 


Apotherary 


42-44 E. Court Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Tel. 348-8080 
Home 348-8846 


OLESALE RETAIL 
For Further Information Contact: 


WH 


ыёай" Home of 


"Bucks County Quality" Candy 


TOWNSEND HOUSE 

115 E. Maple Avenue 
Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-2526 
Open—Tues., Wed., Fri, 1-6 p.m. 

Sat. 10-5 p.m. 

ORDERS MAILED 


lac ead ы а 205 изе: 
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Delaware Canal at New Hope 


Water - The Delaware Valley's. 
Vanishing Asset 


By Frank Dressler, ; 
Exec. Dir. Water Resources Asso. of the Delaware River Basin 


(Continued from last month) 


This is the second half of the 
article on development plans for 
Delaware River Basin by Execu- 
tive Director Frank Dressler of the 
Water Resources Association. The 
first part appeared in the August 
issue. Since the article was written 
Budget Director Bell, speaking for 
the Administration їп Washington, 
recommends that Congress author- 
ize multiple-purpose dam projects 
at Beltzville, Prompton, Bear Creek, 
Trexler, Aquashicola, Blue Marsh, 
Maiden Creek and Tocks Island. 
Therefore these 8 projects should 
be authorized in this year's Omni- 
bus Rivers and Harbors Act. Con- 
gressman Francis E. Walter is con- 


Flooding now extracts a real prop- 
erty damage toll of about $6,500,000 
each year in the Delaware Basin, 
much of this in the counties sur- 
rounding Philadelphia where  en- 
croachments are common on the 
flood plain. 

Many other findings could be tick- 
ed off. In sum, however, based on 
these findings the Army designed a 
plan that calls for the construction 


PA 


vinced that appropriations of $570- 
000 will be forthcoming from this 
Congress to begin advanced engi- 
neering and design work on the 
Tocks Island and Beltzville proj- 
ects. Bills have been introduced in 
both Houses to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Tocks Island Na- 
tional Recreation Area. This should 
be welcome news to.our part of 
the Delaware Valley which has been 
tasting the bitter fruit of the recent 
drought with low water and heavy 
pollution concentration in our 
streams. 

Hal H. Clark, President 

Delaware Valley Pro- 

tective Association 


of 58 reservoirs of various sizes over 
the next fifty years. Of these fifty- 
eight, at least seven are of more than 
passing interest to Bucks County 
residents. 

The Army proposed that eleven 
multiple-purpose dams be built to 
serve two or more of these purposes: 
water supply; recreation; flood con- 
trol; and hydroelectric power. One of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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WILLIAM U. HILL 


Paperhanging & Painting 
Ф 
FLOOR FINISHING ® WALL SCRAPING 


Quality Work at Reasonable Rates 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 348-9126 


A EVERGREENS 
ZX or ^ 


9 HOLES CHIP AND PUTT 
DRIVING RANGE 


990 Cherry Rd. 536-3011 


Quakertown, R. D. 4 
Between Richlandtown and California 


When seeking a home in central Bucks 
County, have a house designed and built 
to suit your needs and incorporating 


your "pet ideas" on the site of your 
choice by... 


A. С. Elfman & Sons 


De.igners and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4320 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 
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Water 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the projects, the Tocks Island project 
that will be located on the Delaware 
River itself about six miles above the 
Delaware Water Gap, will serve all 
four purposes. i 

This project, which is worthy of 
an article alone, is causing consider- 
able excitement since a bill is now in 
the Congress to use the proposed 
Tocks Island reservoir as the focal 
point for a 70,000 acre National Rec- 
reation Area, the first such facility in 
the East. 


Four other of the multiple-purpose 
projects, those proposed for the Le- 
high River, are of interest to Bucks 
County since they will be within easy 
driving distance for recreational pur- 
poses and will serve to augment the 
flow of the Delaware, thus making it 
possible for Bucks to enhance its sup- 
plies from this source. 


The Army also proposed the con- 
struction of eight single-purpose, ini- 
tially recreation (to be modified later 
for water supply) reservoirs in certain 
areas of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
These areas will have no water supply 
problems for three or four decades, 
but do have need for outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities now. To reserve the pre- 
cious reservoir sites, the Army sug- 
gested that recreation reservoirs be 
built now. In Pennsylvania, the Army 
said that one should be built at New- 
town (more on this later) and one on 
the Tohickon in Upper Bucks. Penn- 
sylvania, of course, is now developing 
this site into a State Park. 


The Army’s plan for the Delaware 
will soon be submitted to the Congress 
for authorization, thus making it pos- 
sible to begin some of the proposed 
projects within the next year. 

But back to the main thread of the 
Delaware Basin story. 


In 1955, those persons that were in- 
volved with the Delaware Basin story 
realized, as the members of .INCO- 
DEL had earlier, that a comprehensive 
physical plan can become a useless 
and forgotten thing without an agency 
of government with sufficient powers 
to execute the plan. The question: 
what kind of an agency was needed? 


After a three year study by scholars 
at Syracuse, it was clear that the ideal 
agency would combine the water 
powers of the Delaware Basin States 
and the United States thus making co- 
ordinated action on water resources 
possible anywhere in the Basin. To 
create this agency, the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory, Committee, in fifteen 
difficult months of negotiation, drafted 
a proposed interstate-federal compact 


E s GANE 


ville 766-8852; 8375 
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ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: М: ! 
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PPPPP POPP PPD PDP PPL OP LOPLI OCI ODIO OOS 


A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


LITTLE SHOW PLACE 
Everything gets converted, even old 
coffee grinders, as has this lovely old 


stone Mill into a fascinating home. 
Picturesque fast flowing stream with ivy 
covered stone walls and terraces. Open 
beams, huge fpl, mellowed woodwork 
are part of the charm combined with 
ultra modern utilities, plus 6 interesting 
rooms. Listed at $28,500 — far below 
actual cost for quick sale. Centrally 
located. 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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for the Delaware. This compact, in 
the incredibly short period from Feb- 
ruary through September of last year, 
was passed by the legislatures of the 
four Basin States and the United 
States Congress. Thus last fall, the 
interstate-federal Delaware River Bas- 
in Commission, a truly regional agen- 
cy of government, was born. 

The Commission, which consists of 
the Governors of the four States and 
one man appointed by the President 
(Secretary of the Interior Udall), was 
precocious at birth. By February of 
this year the Commission had attend- 
ed to, with a two-man temporary staff, 
the first of its two major responsibili- 
ties, the design of a comprehensive 
plan of water control and develop- 
ment for the Basin. This was fairly 
easy, of course, since the Army's plan 
was used with just minor modifica- 
tions (one of which was to drop the 
Newtown project as impractical be- 
cause of encroachments on the site 
and other reasons). Instead a Brandy- 
wine type of development with small 
dams is in the study stage. By March, 
the Commission had recruited James 
F. Wright as its first Executive Direct- 
or (from California) and by today, 
in June, the Commission is (1) pre- 
paring to open new offices in Trenton 
and (2) about to begin work on the 
second of its major responsibilities, the 
preparation of its first annual water re- 
sources program which shows what 
projects will be undertaken by which 
agencies and with whose money. 

The Commission is vastly exciting 
for many reasons. 

To begin with, it is unique in this 
country. It is the first operating agen- 
cy of government in which Uncle 
Sam has agreed to become a partner, 
largely equal, with the States. 

It is exciting as well for the many 
powers given it in the Compact. For 
example, because of interstate inac- 
tion over the past forty years, the 
virtual non-management of the Basin's 
water resources has resulted in 55% 
of the Basin's annual water crop flow- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean unused. By 
exercising its water supply power, the 
Commission can harvest this crop, 
which is enough to supply the Service 
Area for the next 100 years, for the 
benefit of everyone. 

The Commission also has powers 
dealing with the use of the flood 
plains, that is, those areas around 
stream beds that are used by the 
streams in times of heavy rainfalls. 
Many people, to their ultimate sorrow, 
build on these flood plains. By helping 
communities to delineate these plains, 
and to zone them accordingly, the 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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This well built frame home with 
slate roof contains living room 
with fireplace, bright dining room, 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bath. 
Other features include a breeze- 
way with attached garage and 
pony stable, cement basement, 
fenced corral, 14 acre with shade 
and fruit trees. An attractive prop- 
erty just listed at $16,900. 


HAPP & SONS 


Doylestown, Pa. 


> oat 
EE nd 


ealtor4 


348-3578 


With a background of woodland, shade 
trees and lawn with shrubbery, this cus- 
tom-built 1-story house has a lovely, 
secluded setting in zoned area of Sole- 
bury Township. A huge filtered swim- 
ming pool, 30x50, is only 50 feet from 
the house. Protective fencing surrounds 
the pool. Living room with fireplace and 
wall window looking into the woodland; 
dining ell; kitchen. 3 bedrooms, 114 
baths. Full basement, 2-car garage. A 
house with unusual charm. Owner trans- 
ferred. Real sacrifice at $28,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street, Doylestown 


348-3558 - 


* Antique Jewel 


Fine craftsmanship and the best materials have been used in the restor- 
ation of this rare old house situated on a half acre of terraced grounds 
including small barn and garage. First floor has entrance hall, beauti- 
fully proportioned living room with original fireplace, powder room, 
large library with custom built corner cupboards and bookshelves, in- 
viting dining room with old fireplace, modern country kitchen with 
open beams, two stairways, and covered terrace with brick floor. Up- 
stairs three large bedrooms and luxurious bath. Entire property in 


perfect condition. $25,000.00. 


For complete details, phone or write 


BUCKLAND VALLEY REALTY CO. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


HYatt 3-3332 


home „1 
loans. LEN 
ЖИТС ШЕТ 


savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST 
Phone: 348-4554 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


(8 


REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. Elmwood 7-3543 
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Commission will help to open many 
new. recreation areas. Of course, by 
opening its large reservoirs, once built, 
to recreational uses, the Commission 
will make the largest single contribu- 
tion of outdoor recreational facilities 
in this region. 

The prospects of the Commission, 
as a regional agency of development, 
have been barely scratched in this 
limited space. However, one other 
thing should be said about the Com- 
pact that created the Commission. 

The Delaware Compact, by em- 
bodying the 1954 decree of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, finally laid to rest the 
New York City dispute, the basic ob- 
stacle to cooperative interstate action 
on the Delaware for the last forty 
years. This means that New York 
City is guaranteed, by the other basin 
States, its daily diversion of 800 mgd, 
and that the City, in turn, guarantees 
continued releases from its Catskill 
reservoirs for use downstream (es- 
pécially the Bucks-Philadelphia area) 
whenever the flow of the river hits a 
ce ain low point. 

The Delaware Basin story would 
not be complete without at least pass- 
ing mention of the Water Resources 
Association of tbe Delaware River 
Basin (WRA/DRB). 

The WRA/DRB was founded in 
1959 to (1) *let the public know" 
about the Army's plan and the pro- 

osed Compact and (2) to involve 
nformed citizens in both efforts in the 
most direct manner possible. The pub- 
lic was informed by the WRA/DRB 
through a host of publications, a film- 
strip, through hundreds of talks and 
similar educational methods. The pub- 
lic was directly involved through acti- 
vities of the WRA/DRB's committees 
and through conferences, symposia 
and what have you. 

Now that the Delaware River Basin 
Commission is an exciting reality, the 
WRA/DRB will be the Commission's 
"best friend and severest critic." 

As a non-profit, regional citizens' 
agency the WRA/DRB will continue 
to let the public know what the Com- 
mission is doing, and will support the 
Commission's programs and policies 
when such support is merited. When 
criticism of the Commission is in 
order, this will be the WRA/DRB's 
order of the day, though always in a 
constructive and responsible manner. 

Readers who would like to know 
more about the Delaware Basin story, 
or would like to join the WRA/DRB, 
are urged to write the WRA/DRB at 
1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, 
for either publications, speakers or 
membership information, all of which 
are available on request. А 
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exclusive 
LISTING 
Exclusive 


Many others. 
SECTION 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


Commuting distance to town by rail or car. You don't 
have to do a thing to this lovely three bedroom, two bath, 
up-to-date home but move right in and enjoy living in one 
of the choicest residential areas. The price of $27,500 in- 
cludes wall-to-wall carpeting. Let us show it to you. — 


Joseph Barness and Son 


DI 3-0700 


COUNTRY 
BUT CONVENIENT 
Handsome, well restored stone 


house on twenty beautiful acres. 
Fully equipped guest house; 2-car 
garage; large barn with complete 
studio apartment. View; fast flow- 
ing creek. $71,000. 


GENTLEMAN'S FARM 
A charming pre-Revolutionary Bucks 
Co. stone and frame house near Bow- 
man's Hill, with mellow pine floors and 
deep window sills. 3 formal fireplaces 
and a huge walk in. Center hall, L.R. 
Den with beamed ceiling, library, D.R. 
attractive kitchen, breakfast room, sun- 
porch, 5 cheerful bedrooms and 3% 
baths. Fully restored and decorated. 
Beautiful 7 stall horse barn with slate 
roof, tack room, etc. Stone carriage 
house, spring house, stream and pond 
all set among lovely old shade trees, 
gardens and landscaping. Approx. 14 
protected acres fenced and with a mag- 
nificent view in exclusive Jericho Valley. 


GALLAVAN CO. 


Real Estate Broker 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Penna. 
Office HY 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. ‘Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


COUNTRY PLACE - — 85 ACRES 
This white plastered stone home is nes- 
tled 800 feet from the road in a setting 
of old shade and a farm pond. On the 
first floor the house contains a 31 foot 
living room with an extra large, stone, 
walk-in fireplace and exposed beams, 
good sized dining room, modern kit- 
chen, and laundry with powder room. 
The second floor also has open beams 
and 3 bedrooms and bath. There are 3 
storage rooms on the third floor. The 
property has creek frontage on both 
sides of the Neshaminy Creek and part 
of an island in the center of the creek. 
There is also a barn, shop, and 3-car 
garage. Excellent for a country home or 
Заў. camp. Priced at $79,500. То inspect 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. П асана, Ра. 
348-5012 
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A general view of the property. 
Advertisement 


Sacrifice Sale of Colonial Homes 


Outbuildings and Profitable Kennel 


Unusual opportunity to buy profitable, boarding, breeding kennel, now in operation 
plus an unusually attractive Bucks County home on one of its main highways as a 
sacrifice figure for quick sale. Owner transferred and price is dependent on selling 
property immediately. 


It includes 7 room colonial residence, 2 story barn, outbuildings. Entire property in 
excellent condition offers gracious living with exceptional business opportunity. Own- 
er transferred, asking $28,500. 


Kennel building 20 ft. x 40 ft. completely insulated, cement runs with all cyclone 
fencing — heated. Very easily expanded if desired. Additional building consist of 
two story barn workshop, two car attached garage and horse utility barn. All build- 
ings in excellent condition. Kennel has excellent reputation and caters to steady 
unsolicited clientele. 


Property consists of 250 ft. frontage on main highway 611 with approximately 205 ft. 
depth, fenced with slab and basketweave. Main house wood frame — slate roof — 
insulated — aluminum storm and screen windows and doors. Oil-fired hot water 
heat — copper plumbing — 100 amp. wiring — water softener — sump pump. 
Driven well with endless water supply. First floor—pine panneled kitchen 15 ft. x 
16 ft. Completely modern — wall oven — electric stove — exhaust fan — stainless 
steel sink and formica work area. Dining-TV room, living room with brick: heatalator 
fireplace, three bedrooms — two large, one medium, (one pine panelled — one 
mahogany panelled — one papered). Modern pine panelled bathroom, full attic and 


second floor sundeck. 
NICK YUNGER, Real Estate 
Route 611, Plumsteadville, 766-8852—Evenings 766-8375 


Views as you approach on Route 611. 


Living room corner and fireplace. 
i "€ ЖЕ "К Xu 


The modern, heated kennels. 


Barn has workshop; accommodates 
horses; 2-car garage built on. 


JOHN WANAMAKER JENKINTOWN ( 


